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Lombard Jones’ sketches 
(above and left) suggest some 
of the enticements of ‘47's 
current issue. The carrier and 
palm trees point to John 
Hersey’s South Pacific adven- 
ture, page 113. The elephant, 
page 56 discloses, has an 
owner, and the bewhiskered 
professor is shown to be ob- 
solete on page 27. The sig- 
nificance of the vodka-loving 
Russian is developed by Mar- 
quis Childs in a narrative 
which begins on page 1. 
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A longing look at years when Englishmen, Americans, and 


Russians shared joys and ordeals of parties at the Kremlin 


By Marquis Childs 


WE LOOK at Russia through a haze 
of suspicion and mistrust. In the 
year and a half since V-J Day an 
=xtraordinary change has taken 
Dlace. Once visiting Americans 
and Britishers viewed the Soviet 
Jnion through quite another kind 
of haze. That era of hothouse 
200d will seems now infinitely far 
off in wistful memory. 

The great banquets of the age 
xf co-operation are only a nostal- 
ic memory. The vodka and the 
s=hampagne which flowed so free- 
y flow no more in honor of visit- 
ng officials from the Western 
Jemocracies. Yet it did happen— 
n the good old days of 1941 and 
ufter. Distinguished travelers re- 
urning from Moscow had tales 
o tell of the kind of entertain- 
nent that was both an honor and 
in ordeal. 

Anthony Eden has never been 
trong physically although he 
howed in World War I extraor- 
linary endurance. At his first 
<remlin banquet, when he was 
foreign Minister in the Churchill 
‘overnment, he asked Sir Alex- 
nder Cadogan, then Permanent 
Jndersecretary of the Foreign 
)ffice, to count the number of 
oasts that were drunk. 

After what seemed to be the 
ust bottoms up, Cadogan leaned 
ver to whisper that the count 
mas 47. Eden, who was not feel- 


ing too rugged at the moment, 
paled visibly at this statistical in- 
formation. Just then Stalin pro- 
posed a final toast to the per- 
petual friendship of Great Britain 
and the Soviet Union. 

As Eden recounted it to friends 
later, he gritted his teeth and 
muttered under his breath, “For 
the honor of the Empire.” Then 
he downed the 48th. 

Even the Russian guests some- 
times failed to survive this trial 
by firewater. On one memorable 
occasion Marshal Klementi Voro- 
shilov had too much to drink. To- 
ward the end of a state dinner 
he was persuaded to retire. 

About 3:30 in the morning the 
entire company repaired to the 
handsome private theater where 
Stalin often entertains his guests. 
In the theater are pairs of hand- 
some white leather armchairs. Be- 
tween each pair of armchairs was 
a table and on each table was a 
bottle of champagne and two 
glasses. In half an hour Voroshi- 
lov returned in a more or less 
restored state. He had on a new 
and immaculate uniform gleam- 
ing with the customary medals. 

It was not long, however, be- 
fore he was carried away once 
again with the spirit of the occa- 
sion. Stalin was sitting down to- 
ward the front. Voroshilov in a 
burst of good humor went up and 


sat in Stalin’s lap. Stalin quietly 
squirmed out of the chair, leav- 
ing it to his friend, the victorious 
commander of the Soviet Armies. 

At this same party a little later 
one of the chief sopranos in the 
State Opera came to sing. She 
asked the company what they 
would like to hear. Stalin sug- 
gested a classic song. From some 
of the Russian guests in the back 
of the room came a loud chorus 
of dissent. 

“No, no!” they shouted. “Give 
us a Cossack song.” 

And a Cossack song it was. 


CHURCHILL and Stalin in their of- 
ficial meetings got on like cat and 
dog, or, to adhere more closely 
to the symbolism, like bear and 
lion. The British ambassador in 
Moscow then was the very able 
Sir Archibald Clark-Kerr, who 
has since been made Lord Inver- 
chapel and has been sent as am- 
bassador to Washington. After 
much adroit maneuvering the 
ambassador arranged a final 
meeting for the two heads of 
state at which the only other per- 
sons present would be their re- 
spective interpreters. 
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Leaving the embassy about 7 in 
the evening, Churchill was in a 
gloomy mood. Clark-Kerr said 
that dinner at the embassy would 
be held beyond the customary 
time of 8:30. Churchill muttered 
that it would not be necessary; 
he would certainly be back in 
time. 

Nine o’clock came and no 
Churchill — 10, 11, midnight. 
Shortly after 1:30 he returned, 
wreathed in smiles. He flung him- 
self on a lounge in the drawing 
room. Kicking his legs up in the 
1ir, he shouted, “I’ve done it, I’ve 


done it, I’ve done it, I’ve done it!” 

At the moment he believed he 
had established a basis of real 
understanding with the master 
of all the Russians. They had pro- 
gressed to remarkable social in- 
timacy. Talking fast and furious- 
ly, the two men had scarcely no- 
ticed the passage of time. Around 
10:30 Churchill discovered that 
he was very hungry. A little later 
he announced to Stalin that he 
was famished. Stalin seemed 
pleased at this frankness. They 
adjourned to Stalin’s modest pri- 
vate suite. There Stalin’s daugh- 
ter, an attractive young girl in 
her late teens, was presented to 
the British Prime Minister. And 
this poised young Russian wom- 
an prepared a midnight snack for 
the two heads of state. 


TuHaT kind of intimacy was ex- 
tremely rare. Churchill knew 
this. The rule was the large pub- 
lic banquet which often became a 
drinking contest. Rumors per- 
sisted that the Russian hosts in 
their determination to stay above 
the table longer than their guests 
from the West had the servants 
substitute white wine for vodka 
when their glasses were filled and 
refilled. Our team sometimes con- 
sidered the efficacy of taking a 
preliminary draught of olive oil. 
Theoretically this forms a pro- 
tective coating in the stomach. 
And those who had sat through 
previous banquets urged the 
tyros to eat quantities of food. 

What degree of genuine in- 
timacy and understanding came 
out of these occasions it is hard 
to estimate. Often they seemed 
merely an elaborate and trying 
ritual. Behavior was exuberant, 
but it was not intimate. Frank- 
ness was rare. There were excep- 
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tions, however, worth mentioning. 

An American naval officer sat 
through one of these long ban- 
quets. He listened to the toasts 
that pledged eternal good will be- 
tween the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 
Toward the end he got a little 
impatient. When it came his turn, 
as one of the least of the guests, 
to pronounce a toast, he used the 
occasion to make a few frank re- 
marks. He was emboldened by 
the vodka he had had. He said 
that it was all very well to talk 
about friendship and good will, 
but it was a little strange that 
American military observers 
were never allowed outside Mos- 
cow and, for that matter, scarce- 
ly outside their own embassy. 
Wouldn’t it be a good idea, he 
suggested, to allow Americans 
somewhat the same freedom that 
their Russian counterparts en- 
joyed in the United States? 

Stalin himself responded to 
this toast. He said he thought it 
was an excellent idea. Not only 
did he respond warmly, but 
when the diners got up from 
the table he went up to the 
American officer and put his arm 
around him. That, he said, was 
the kind of frank speaking which 
would bring the two countries 
closer together. There was a 
shght slackening of the restric- 
tions which had been imposed. 
But it was very slight. 


THE names that make the head- 
lines, and particularly the head- 
lines out of Russia, seem to be 
remote from ordinary living. It is 
always a welcome surprise to dis- 
cover that names stand for men 
with human characteristics. 
There was, for example, Sta- 
lin’s anxious gesture at Yalta. On 
the morning of the last day of 


the conference, as the great and ~ 
the near great were about to go ~ 
their seperate ways, he had a gift © 


box put in the rooms of each 
member of the British and Amer- 
ican delegations. It contained tins 
of the finest caviar, champagne 
from the Caucasus, sturgeon, and 
many other good things. As there 
was so much to do in connection 
with the departure, very few of 
the delegates visited their rooms 
to discover this little courtesy. 

At the final lunch that day, 
Stalin said words of farewell. He 
ended his brief speech more or 
less in this fashion: 

“T hope that all of you have a 
most pleasant homeward journey 
and that you want for nothing 
on that journey.” Pause for trans- 
lation. Silence. Then another 
hint. 

Here was the host asking for 
just a small recognition of his 
thoughtfulness. But most of the 
recipients of his courtesy still 
had not discovered the surprise 
gift that was to speed them on 
their way. He was like any other 
host in a similar situation. The 
great Stalin, the man whose word 
is law over one sixth of the 
earth’s surface, looked rather sad 
at the thought that all his plan- 
ning had gone for nothing. 

Even though it may have been 
illusory, the mere shadow of 
friendship instead of the sub- 
stance, that bygone era seems to 
have held at least a shred of 
hope. Commissar Molotov cele- 
brating the repulse of the Nazi 
armies before Moscow was less 
formidable than Foreign Minister 
Molotov disputing a boundary at 
the so-called peace conference. 
The wistful backward look at the 
good old Moscow nights may be 
a failing. But it’s very human. 
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The Woman Who Married Clark Gable 


One morning as she kissed him goodby at the gate of her litile 


garden she drew back hastily and peered at him 


By Sean 


Illustrated by 


Ir SHE had been a Russian she 
would have said, ‘“‘O God, life is 
passing and I have yet to live. All 
last Easter when the baby clouds 
were passing over the _ birch 
woods, and the streams were 
whispering of the coming of 
summer, and the bells were danc- 
ing and singing in the monastery 
towers I sat at home and drank 
vodka and longed for love. I do 
not know whether life is angry 
with me because I do not live it, 
or whether I am angry with life 
because it will not let me live. 
Ivan Ivanovitch, for God’s sake, 
meet me tonight by the frog pond 
and tell me what is this pain in 
my heart.” And Ivan would have 
met her and told her in very sim- 
ple terms. Instead of that she 
ived in Dublin (South Circular 
Road, small red house, red ter- 
‘ace, small garden, near the Old 
Noman’s Hostel—full—and Kil- 
nainham Jail — disused). She 
vagged her husband virtuously 
vhen she should have got drunk 


O’Faolain 


Robert Fawcett 


with him and poured her virtue 
down the drains. She went twice 
a week to the movies, hoovered 
the house until she had all the 
pile sucked off the carpets, bought 
a new knicknack for the mantel- 
piece every week, washed the dog, 
polished the windows, slept after 
lunch, read Home Chat and Wom- 
an’s Weekly, went for a walk, and 
then sat around waiting for her 
husband to come back from the 
job. 


Every night the conversation was 
the same. 

“eByel B) iseiesl Cen, webahtiae— 
from her. : 

“Not so bad, dearies,’—from 
him. 

“What did you have for lunch?”’ 

“A very nice lunch. Pork chop, 
spinach, chips, rhubarb pie, coffee. 
Very tasty.” 

“T washed Herbie. Look at him. 
It was an awful job. But he is a 
pet. Aren’t you, Herbie?” 

“Nice old ’Erbie. Like your 


| 
‘bathie? Soap-soapy? Not tired, 
-dearies?”’ 

And she would always say she 
mwas very tired, or that she had a 
-stitch in her side, or a pain in her 
‘head, and she would put on a 
‘miserable face, and he would tell 
her she ought not to do it, not 
really, and she would tilt her eye- 
brows and ask sadly for the eve- 
ning paper. He would suggest a 
Stroll, or a movie, or have a pipe, 
or tell her a dirty story, and so to 
bed, and da capo the next day 
and the next. Before she got into 
bed she would always say the 
Rosary, and then she would curl 
up next to him and wait for him 
to snore. She liked him; he was 
an honorable, hard-working, 
Straightforward, generous man; 
but she did not love him. It must 
be added that they had no chil- 
dren and she worried about that. 
It must also be understood that 
he was a Methodist and went 
regularly to the tin chapel along 
the road, and she worried about 
that, too. She was always praying 
that he might be converted; that 
was why she said the Rosary 
every night, though she never 
told him that. He was English and 
was rather stubborn about reli- 
gious matters. 

One morning as she kissed him 
good-by at the gate of her little 
garden she drew back hastily and 
peered at him. 

“Darling, you haven’t shaved?” 

He grinned fatuously, lifted his 
bowler hat, said, “I’m growing a 
mustache,” and ran. For weeks 
after that their nightly conversa- 
tion had an extra five lines: 

“T don’t like that mustache, 
darling.” 

“Tt’s coming on. Chaps at the 
works rag me a lot abaht it. But 
[ don’t mind. Jealous, I say.” 


“But it tickles, darling.” 

“Aain’t that nice, dearies?” 

One night they went to the mo- 
vies to see San Francisco, with 
Jeanette MacDonald and Clark 
Gable. This picture dealt with a 
rake and a good man and a sing- 
ing heroine, friends in spite of 
everything, even the singing and 
the fact that the good man (Spen- 
cer Tracy) was a priest. The rake 
had a squabble with the priest, 
and although the priest—he was 
a Boxing Padre—could have 
knocked him through the ropes 
for twenty he merely wiped the 
blood off the corner of his mouth 
and looked sadly at the rake. In 
the end there is an earthquake 
and the earth opens and all sorts 
of things fall down into holes and 
the rake kneels down and is con- 
verted. They show Mr. Gable’s 
boot soles because nobody look- 
ing at his face would believe it. 
Then they all join hands and 
march down the hill into the clos- 
ing, gauzy iridescent curtains of 
the cinema singing the theme 
song: “Sa-a-n Francisco, open 
your pearly gates...” (etc.) and 
everybody goes home happy. 

She walked home that night in 
a dreamy silence. She heard none 
of his remarks about the picture, 
and when they were back home 
she kept looking at him in a 
strange, distant way. She went 
restlessly in and out of the par- 
lor, threw guilty sidelong glances 
at him, did not seem to want to 
go to bed, hardly said a word in 
answer to his chatter, forgot to 
pray for his conversion, and lay 
awake for hours looking out at 
the tips of the London plane wav- 
ing faintly against the dull up- 
thrown glow of the city. 

She went to the same cinema, 
alone, the next day; and that 


night she made him take her to 
it again; which he was pleased to 
do because he wanted to know 
how they got all those things to 
fall into holes in the ground. All 
through the picture she held his 
hand and stole sideward glances 
at the black line of his Gablesque 
mustache. That night she put on 
her pink chiffon nightgown—the 
one she bought the time she 
thought she was going to have a 
baby and only had a miss; and 
she had worn it again the time 
she had her gallstones out; and 
the time she had the appendix; 
and the time she went to the 
Nursing Home when she tumbled 
downstairs. She put scent behind 
her ears and looking at herself in 
the mirror said: 

‘Darling, did I ever tell you I 
had rather a good voice when I 
was. . . I mean before I married 
you.” And she swayed and began 
to hum, “San Francisco, open 
your pearly gates!” 

“Tt sounds like hydraulic pres- 
sure,” he ruminated. “You know, 
like a lift going down.” 

When she lay beside him she 
looked at his profile and whis- 
pered: 

“Darling, Supposing this was 
San Francisco. You and me? And 
the earth begins to shake?” 

“Lummy,” he cried. ‘Like 
this?” And he began to bounce 
up and down on the springs. 

She gave a frightened scream. 

“Why, dearies, what’s wrong?” 

“You’re so rough,” she said 
adoringly. 

“My poor little upsydaisy, isum 
frightened?” 

She put out the lights. 

For about two weeks they were 
happier than at any time since 
their honeymoon, in that little 
red brick house on the South Cir- 


cular Road. She bought a record 


of Open your pearly gates. She 
asked him questions about earth- 
quakes and he began to read 
them up. One Saturday she heard 
the film was at Bray and, under 
pretense of a day’s outing by the 
sea, made him take her to it 
again. This he found a bit boring, 
but being a kind-hearted chap he 
humored her. When it moved on 
up to Malahide and she wanted to 
follow it he demurred. To his sur- 
prise she crumpled at once and 
said that if he hit her she 
wouldn’t blame him, and that she 
probably deserved it. He did no 
more than tease her when he 
found a picture of Mr. Gable 
garbed for the boxing ring pinned 
up in their parlor the next day. 
But he did begin to get a bit wor- 
ried when she bought him a 
cravat, an old-time three-cornered 
collar, asked him to take up box- 
ing lessons, and wanted him to 
meet her priest and become great 
friends with him. He drew the 
line at the priest and the boxing 
but he did wear the cravat and 
the collar, in which he looked like 
a horse in demiharness. 

She noticed the worried look on 
his face the first morning he wore 
this contraption and decided that 
he was unhappy because he 
guessed that she was deceiving 
him with Mr. Gable, so she went 
off to consult her priest. He heard 
her problem in complete silence 
and then said, “It’s a very fine 
point. I think you’d better give 
me a week to think it over.” At 
the end of the week she went 
again, this time in a black veil, 
and he explained to her that the 
chief-end of marriage is; o# 
course, the bearing of children 
and that what we call Love is, 
naturally, secondary to this great 


, 
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end. And after all, he said, what 
-s Love? Indeed what are all the 
turious human manifestations 
which lead to the great end 
‘which he had already defined) ? 
Fo a mere celibate these things 
vere all very strange. But, then, 
ne added quickly, who are we, 
anyway, to question the devices 
of providence which, indeed, as 
we may see, are frequently not 
merely puzzling but baffling? At 
all events, be that as it might, it 
appeared to him that, theological- 
y speaking, and always provided 
that she kept that great end in 
view, and had no other end in 
view at any time—he stressed the 
words at any time—there could 
ye no objection to her deciding 
hat she was living with this Mr. 
Mark Cable. Indeed, he added 
estily, for the matter had caused 
lim a great deal of worry, and 
-aused him to read a great many 
lull Latin volumes, she could (al- 
Vays provided she kept that great 
nd in view) go on believing that 
he was living with her grand- 
ather; and he dismissed her 
ibruptly. She left him, a little 
rt by the reference to her 
rrandfather, but more content 
vith the propriety of her behav- 
or than she had ever been ‘since 
er wedding night. 

Alas, her joy was brief. It was 
m her way home that she pur- 
hased the film magazine which 
eported, with a large portrait of 
fr. Clark Gable, that there were 
umors flying about New York to 
he effect that “our Clark” had 
itely been seen in gay places in 
he company of a well-known oil 
rillionairess. 

That night she saw at once that 
er George was giving her wor- 
ied looks; as well he might since 
ne kept looking at him in a very 
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peculiar and fixed fashion indeed. 

“Tired, dearies?” he asked. 

“A fat lot you care,” she cried 
tragically. 

“But I do care, dearies!” 

“You,” she charged with pas- 
sion, “care nothing whatsoever 
for me. What did you have for 
lunch today?” 

“Why,” he mumbled, a bit 
taken aback by this divergence, 
“T’ad a spot of steak and kidney, 
rhubarb and cuss, black coffee, all 
very tasty, too.” 

At this she laughed scornfully. 

“Alone?” she challenged. 

“Wotcher mean, alone?” 

“Were—you—alone?” 

“Well, not quite alone. A couple 
of the chaps as usual...” 

“Chaps!” 

She uttered what she consid- 
ered to be a Strangled cry, gave a 
broken sob, ended up with a groan 
of despair and made a fair shot 
at hurling herself from the room. 
He, staring at the dog wagging 
its tail hopefully, began to exam- 
ine his conscience; and as any 
man can always find some little 
thing somewhere in his con- 
science, even if it is only a 
pinched bottom, he played a good 
deal at finger-under-the-collar be- 
fore he went up to bed. She did 
not speak one word to him. Once 
he asked her if she had a cold, be- 
cause she was sobbing into her 
pillow; at which she moaned as 
if her poor little heart would 
break, causing him to beg her to 
tell him she had a toothache. His 
patience gave out when she re- 
fused to get up and cook his 
breakfast, for an Englishman 
will stand much but he will not 
stand for a breakfast of cold milk 
and dog biscuits. He drank neat 
whisky at lunch and he drank 
neat whisky (several times) on 
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his way home in the evening, and 
he tore off his horsecollar and 
dropped it into the canal, and he 
had a haircut and shave, and he 
even had the barber shave off his 
mustache, and when he squeaked 
open the garden gate he was full 
of fight. 

She was not. She had bought 
another film magazine that after- 
noon which scornfully denied the 
story about Mr. Clark Gable and 
the millionairess; said that Mr. 
Gable was very cross about it, in 
fact. In a high state of nerves she 
awaited his return and she was 
trembling when she opened the 
hall door. She gave one look at 
the bald face and collarless neck 
before her, realized simultaneous- 
ly that she was being confronted 
by her husband and had been 


abandoned by Mr. Gable, and the 


next thing she did was to sink in 


a faint on the mat and give her 
poll a terrific wallop off the line. 

It took poor George an hour to 
bring her around and calm her 


down, and by that time all the — 


fight had gone out of him. Be- 
sides, he was too relieved to find 
that she was her own self again: 
moaning and groaning at him to 
his heart’s content. When she 
wanted the evening paper she 
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asked for it (to his great joy) — 


quite snappishly. When he ven- 
tured to tell her a dirty story and 
she laughed loudly and then put 
on a shocked face and said he 
ought to be ashamed of himself, 
he almost winked. In marital 


satisfaction they lived unhappily — 
ever after. 


I 
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®NE of the patients was a little 
‘irl. Something queer about her 
1ovements caught my eye. A 
urse was giving each of the chil- 
ren a boiled egg for tea. The 
ttle girl ran up to the bed of a 
oy and took his egg and ran out 

f the room. The nurse, smiling, 
vent back and gave the boy 
nother egg. 

I went with the matron to the 
mall wards. There was the little 
‘irl sitting in the corner, eating 
he egg with her fingers. She 
90ked up at us, laughed, and 
yent on eating. 

The child had been found by 
he Partisans, living in a cave on 
he Dalmatian Coast. When they 
alled to her she ran away. They 
ad to capture her. She could not 
peak and they didn’t know her 
ame or the village from which 
ne came. She had obviously been 
ving by herself for some time. 

They brought her to Italy and 
1en on to Egypt. The doctors 
id not know what to do with her. 
he would not eat anything that 
as put before her; for days on 
ad she ate nothing. They tried 
» get her to sleep in a bed, but 
1e pulled the bed on its side and 
ragged it against the wall so 
at it formed a pen, which would 
2ep out the world. Then she 
ent to sleep on the floor. 

They tried putting her with 
her children, but she would 
uve nothing to do with them. She 
ved in the fortress of her bed 
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and sometimes she would go out 
to forage. But she would not 
touch any food that was given 
her. Then the little boy was 
brought into the hospital. He was 
one of those children with ex- 
traordinary charm who cannot 
believe that it is possible for any- 
one to be an enemy. The little 
girl, who had taken no notice of 
the doctors, the nurses, or the 
other children, began to watch 
this boy curiously; and, one day, 
she came up to his bed and took 
something off his plate. She held 
it, waiting for him to attack her, 
but he just laughed. And she 
laughed, too, and ate it. 

She let the little boy touch her, 
and at every meal she would take 
something from his plate. She 
didn’t pull her bed over to make 
the fortress any more. She began 
to sleep in it. 

Now the little boy was better. 
But they kept him back because 
he was helping the little girl so 
much. When he went, there would 
be the crisis. Could she make a 
transference to another child? 

As they feared, she relapsed; 
but this time it was for a much 
shorter period. Before I finally 
left El Shatt, she had recovered 
sufficiently to be removed to the 
orphans’ tents in Camp Three. 
The doctor didn’t know whether 
she would ever be completely 
normal. “Something terrible must 
have happened,” he said, “but I 
can’t get at it.” 


Once there were directors and actors who didn’t know a guava 


from an unbranded llama, but in 1947 it begins to look as if 


the moving picture is here to stay 


By Richard G. Hubler 


THIRTY-FIVE years ago the price 
for scripts was $25. A good sal- 
ary for an executive was $50 a 
week. An expensive picture was 
one that cost $500. The salaries of 
actors ranged from $75 to $125 a 
week. Directors were paid $150. 
Cameramen got $80. There were 
no “producers.” 
* 
EAcH day’s shooting com- 
menced with a hunt—to find a 
spectacular place at which to kill 
the villain. This was usually a 
high cliff. Fifty feet of the hero- 
ine in the hero’s arms were shot 
and a 20-foot walk into the sun- 
set. Then the whole company sat 
down and figured out the first 
part of the production. The uni- 
versal motto was, “Do and die 
first. Reason why later.” 
* 

SomE of the titles give the gen- 
eral tone: Rattlesnakes and Gun- 
powder, The Desert Flower, The 
Poisoned Plume. The word brand 
was always used in epics, such as 
The Brand of Cain or The Mys- 


terious Brand. A number of West- 
erns were dubbed Calamity Jane’s 
Ranch, Calamity Jane’s Mule, 
and so on. The last of the series 
was Calamity Jane’s Calamity. 


* 
EXTRA players got $1.50 a day. 
The good ones were put under 
contract at $10 a week. If they 
performed stunts such as jump- 
ing over a cliff, wrestling a ber- 
serk steer, or Swimming a river 
in flood, they got $1 extra. 

* 


THERE were no doubles. If the 
seript called for the hero to fall 
from a precipice, he fell person- 
ally, usually either into the sea 
or a rented haystack. In one saga 
the leading man was strung up 
by the neck to be rescued in the 
nick of time by a posse. The horse 
on which he was sitting bolted. 
The hero was literally hung for a 
few moments. He got a sore neck 
and asked for a raise. 


PRODUCTION averaged three pic- 
tures a week, each one reel long. 


n apex of mounting terror is reached in this Perils of Pauline type thriller. She WILL be saved. 


he cost was on an average of 
250 for each. Printing, overhead, 
nd distribution costs ran the to- 
11 to about $1,000. Two thousand 
1veaterS showed the _ pictures. 
hey were seen by 1,000,000 peo- 
le a week. Nearly all were West- 
ms, and the “Flying A” series 
as the most popular. 
* 
HE famous corner of Holly- 
ood and Vine was a crossroads 
1 the country. The renowned Wil- 
lire Boulevard was a lane in the 
ackwoods bordered by fruit 
ees. The headquarters of one 
im company was an abandoned 
strich ranch in Santa Barbara. 
* 

ISSOLVES and fadeouts were 
anufactured inside the cameras. 
dissolve was made by taking 
f the reel, rewinding a few feet 

the darkroom, replacing it, 
1d shooting the next scene in 
perimposition. Fadeouts were 


made by gradually closing down 
the lens and gradually opening it 
up on the next scene. 


* 
THE first montage was con- 
cocted to _ illustrate Thomas 
Gray’s Elegy in a Country 


Churchyard. One verse required 
26 separate scenes, each to be dis- 
solved into the next. This neces- 
sitated extremely careful dis- 
mounting, rewinding, and shoot- 
ing. 

On the 25th rewind the cam- 
eraman had a nervous. break- 
down. The director was forced to 
finish shooting the remainder of 
his own picture. 


* 
EUGENE PALLETTE, the plump 
character actor, was acknowl- 


edged to be the most handsome 
leading man. Victor Fleming, who 
directed Gone With the Wind, 
was then an auto mechanic. Erich 
von Stroheim, the prototype of all 
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villains, was a valet. Joseph Pas- 
ternak, the famous producer, was 
a callboy. Howard Hawks, the di- 
rector, and Wallace Reid, the first 
of the swoonleaders, were prop- 
erty men. 
* 

In 1909 the American Film Com- 
pany, one of the pioneer firms, 
sent its first unit to California. 
No word came back. A scout, sent 
to locate the company, found it 
in San Juan Capistrano with the 
swallows. The director had _ be- 
come a confirmed drunkard, the 
actors were broke and stranded. 
The scout advised AFC head- 
quarters in Chicago of the situa- 
tion. The return wire read: WE 
WANT PICTURES. MAKE UP 
STORY AND DIRECT IT. He did. 


This occurred in the era of the 
earliest two-reelers. 

* 
TueE first two-reeler ever shot 
was called Oil on Troubled Wa- 
ters. The story: the heroine — 
owned oil wells in the sea off 
California. The villain coveted — 
them. The brave young engineer — 
arrived just in time. The inevi- 
table big fight came when the 
hero was personally drilling a 
new well from a rowboat and the 
villain swam out to give him the 
business. The hero sat on the vil- 
lain in the water and drowned 
him. 

* 
HUNDREDS of indignant letters 
were received when the first two- 
reeler was exhibited. Opinion 


MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 
Henry B. Walthall, the actor, ponders self-destruction as the great D. W. Griffith directs circa 1911. 


as summed up in one of the 
aotes from a minister: “It is 
morally degrading to have a mo- 
ion picture more than one reel 
m length.” 


“HOUSANDS of requests were 
made for the photographs of 
‘tars. The stars obliged. They 
sharged their fans 25 cents a- 
niece for a picture. Each cost the 
star 10 cents. The 15-cent profit 
oer still picture usually totalled 
more per week than salary. 

Only one director—Allan Dwan 
—has worked continuously in 
notion pictures from 1909 to 1947. 
tis salary has ascended from $50 
a week to a flat $1,000,000 a year. 
te has made more than 1250 pic- 
ures of all lengths, colors, and 
<inds. His productions have 
sarned more than $500,000,000 at 
the box office. 

* 
[HE Pathé was then the only 
xood motion picture camera. It 
vas hand-cranked to the spoken 
myth or .101101101,4 and a 
yatent was claimed on it by the 
arly Biograph and Vitagraph 
‘ompanies. It was difficult to get 
yne of these cameras. Hijacking 
vas often resorted to. Expert 
iflemen were sometimes planted 
n the hills about a location and 
nore than once an “illegal” cam- 
ra was shot full of holes. 
* 

%“4E director talked constantly 
luring shooting. A typical scene: 
Come in, Kerrigan (J. M. Kerri- 
‘an was an early favorite in pic- 
ures). Go to the table. Pick up a 
ook. Look for something in it. 
Zou don’t find it. You’re mad. 
ut it down. Hard. Now turn to- 
yard the fireplace. Walk slowly. 
till mad. Take out a cigarette. 
ight a match. Light the ciga- 
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CULVER 
A fate of horror shadows the heroine in a 


scene from a Fox comedy, The Cloud Puncher. 


rette. Put out the match. Cross 
to the window. You see someone 
coming. Someone you love. You 
look at the door expectantly. All 
right, come in, Jessalyn (Jessalyn 
van Trump was one of the first 
leading ladies). Go to each other. 
You embrace. You kiss. Hold it. 
Hold it. You’re saying good-by. 
All right, Kerrigan, get out. Get 
out!” If the hero didn’t get out 
fast enough, the cameraman sim- 
ply slowed his cranking. Pro- 
jected at normal speed on the 
sereen, it looked as if the hero had 
been yanked out. 

The director cut the negative, 
holding it against a bare electric 
light bulb. The sections were 
numbered and sent back East. 


* 


ONE director was once offered the 
facilities of a guava ranch for 
shooting. He planned his script 
and carted out his company and 
their props. It was only upon ar- 
rival that he discovered that the 
guava was a tropical fruit. He 
had planned a big roundup 
scene: herding the guavas, driv- 
ing them to the corral. 


; 
% 
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A TOWN IS BORN 


Death and creation in a story of the American West 


By Otto Schrag 


Illustrated by Austin Briggs 


THE first time I heard of Palomas 
was after Joe and I left the gam- 
bling joint in Yuma, Arizona. Joe 
said I, as a writer,° would love 
Palomas. Tom Harris in Dateland 
knew all’about it and could give 
me directions. The only way to 
reach it was by crossing the des- 


ert. You needed an old jalopy for. 


that. 

The next day, in an old car I 
took Highway 80. I reached Date- 
land around noon.,I went into the 
café. There was a fat girl behind 
the counter. I asked for Tom 
Harris. 

“Dunno where he is,” she said. 

I ordered a hamburger and a 
bottle of beer. Then the girl said 
I could talk to Tom’s wife, Jackie. 
She was the postmistress and the 
post office was next door. 

I said I’d eat first—there was 
no hurry. Then a guy from the 
gas station came in and the fat 
girl kissed him. ‘He was red- 
haired. He laughed shamefacedly 
and told me they had been mar- 
ried three weeks. Then a car 
pulled up to the gasoline pump. 
“Red” heard it and left the café. 

After I finished my lunch I went 
to the post. office. The postmis- 
tress was a tall woman with a 


youthful face and almost white 


hair. She didn’t know where her 
husband was. He was a very busy 
man, she said. Did I have any 
idea what Dateland had looked 
like when they first came in Oc- 
tober, ’41? 

“There were two battered gas 
pumps and an oil barrel in front 
of a restaurant. And there were 
two cabins behind it. The only 
good thing was the well, 720 feet 
deep. Then there were about 40 
date trees and 60 acres of alfalfa.” 

It was all different now, she 
continued with a smile. In ’42 
they got their own post office. 

In a few years they would have 
a real community, a new town in 
the middle of the desert. They’d 
already built the schoolhouse. 
They had big plans, wonderful 
plans. 

At this point Tom came in. He 
was a tall spare man with a face 
like a wise old bird. His head was 
fringed by iron-gray hair. He 
spoke in a very deep voice. He 
took me out to the schoolhouse, a 
small modern building with two 
large sunlit rooms full of the 
smell of freshly sawed wood. 

“Tt’s all here,” Tom said. “What 
we need now is the children. A 
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' few of our men are married and 
their wives are expecting. The 
first baby in this community will 

—be born in a week or so. Jackie 
knows enough to act as midwife 
and J’ll make out the first birth 
certificate with Dateland as the 
place of birth.” 

Tom laughed, a deep laugh. 
“You know,” he went on, “when 
that happens you feel you’ve won 
the first round. It sounds silly, 
but—starting from nothing—and 
now—a child. ... with Dateland 
as its place of birth!’’ He broke 
off, took a handkerchief from his 
‘pocket and blew his nose. 

Later he told me what he knew 
about Palomas. It wasn’t much. 
The place had been deserted since 
some time in 1943. Before that a 
woman had lived there for several 
years all by herself. He had seen 

_ her just once. Mrs. Nottbusch, her 
‘name was. 

“She’s hard to talk to. If you go 
to see her,” he said, “you’d better 
take a few bottles of beer along. 
She loves beer. She lives in an 
auto court at Sentinel. Seems like 
she doesn’t want to get too far 
away from Palomas.” 

When I was starting up the car 
he told me how to get-to Palomas. 
Then Jackie came out of the house 
and leaned her arms on the door. 
“There’s something funny about 
that place,” she said. “I don’t 
mind dead towns, but I don’t like 
dying towns. And Palomas is still 
dying. It isn’t really dead yet.” 

She stepped back from the car. 
Her face was blank. I wasn’t sure 
whether she was kidding or not. 
I really wasn’t. 


I TURNED off down the dirt road. 
After a while I saw the old track 
which Tom had told me led to 
Palomas. The sand was crusted 
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over and the wheels crunched 
through it as if it were thin ice. 
Then I encountered holes and — 
washouts and stretches of sage- © 
brush and had to drive the car — 
over the open desert. Every so 
often I got out and walked a bit 
ahead to see how the road was. 
At these times I was acutely con- 
scious of the silence. It filled the 
whole atmosphere, muted even 
the hum of the motor, making it 
sound like a part of the silence — 
itself. . 
- When I reached the top of a low 
hill, I saw Palomas. The first 
thing that caught my eye was the — 
windmill. It seemed to be grow- — 
ing out of a clump of tamarisk 
trees. Gray. and motionless, it 
stood sharply outlined against 
the sky above the green tops of 
the trees. Then I saw the water 
tank below the windmill, and 
then a house. There was a rock- 


ing chair standing on the porch 


of the house and tattered cur- 
tains at the windows. The door 
was ajar. Above the door hung a 
horseshoe. 

I switched off the motor and 
sat still in the car, listening. I 
heard the calls of quail and blue- 
birds, the gentle rustling that big ~ 
trees make even when there is no 
wind at all, and the crackling of 
the hot metal of my car. 

When I got out of the car the 
birds started into the air, with a 
noise like the snorting of some 
large animal. Startled, I stood 
stil and waited, holding my 
breath, expecting to hear other 
noises — footsteps, voices, the 
snapping of tree branches. I re- 
called Jackie’s words: ‘Palomas 
isn’t really dead yet. It’s sti!l dy- 
ing.” Perhaps eyes were staring 
out at me from the underbrush. 
The silence was like cotton in my 


€ - I picked up a stick of wood 
from the ground and _ started 
walking around the house. 
When I turned the corner I saw 
‘the bees—long rows of white 
boxes stacked up in threes, with 
iron handles on the sides like 
children’s: coffins. I stopped. Bees; 
E thowght. Stands of bees—in the 
middle of the desert—stands of 
bees... So the town wasn’t dead! 
And I was not alone. The silence 
was not only the silence of noon, 
it was a deliberate silence. I im- 
agined someone was watching 
me, perhaps lurking behind’ the 
torn curtains. I threw away the 
stick of wood and picked up. a 
piece of rusty iron that had once 
been part of a wagon. 

Slowly I went back toward the 
house. I called out, “Hello, hello!” 
but there was no answer. I called 
again and then pushed the door 
wide open and went in. The room 
in which I found myself was 
large, the wooden fioor fiecked 
with sunlight. An old counter 
stood along the wall. Spiderwebs 
of all sizes hung over the win- 
dows. I would have felt secure 
had I not heard slithering steps in 
the adjoining room. Perhaps they 
were not steps but the breathing 
of some person or animal. Then 
there was a tinkling sound, fol- 
lowed by sudden, frightening si- 
lence. I stood in the middle of the 
room, waiting, thinking of my 
ear, of the desert and again and 
again of what Jackie had said. 
Finally I backed cautiously out 
of the door. 


I sPpENT the night at a ranch be- 
tween Dateland and Aztec. The 
rancher was a small man with 
white hair and a round good-na- 
tured face. 

Yes, he knew Mrs. Nottbusch. 


She was a very strange woman. 

I asked what Mr. Nottbusch 
had looked like. 

“Fred was: a tall man,” the 
raneher replied. “He had a red 
beard and an awful temper. Stub: 
born as a mule. When they first 
eame there had been a lot of big 
ranehers living in these parts. 
They led the lives of gentlemen. 
But they never had anything to 
do with each other. Then after 
the Nottbusches moved in in 1900: 
things changed. He wanted to 
build a town, form a community, 
make the ranchers see that they 
were citizens as well as ranchers: 
And he got them together. They 
built a schoolhouse and formed a 
township in what was then: Ari- 
zona Territory. They even’started. 
a common cemetery. They were 
well on their way to making 
Nottbusch’s dream come true. 
But then in 1908 they had a 
stroke of bad luck. 

“A rich Corsican from .-Yuma 
bought the land upstream toward 
Agua Caliente. It lay between 
Palomas and the river, and the 
Palomas Canal passed through it. 
That canal was the ranchers’ life- 
line. And now the Corsican came 
along and said that from then on 
the water would cost the ranchers 
so and so much per year. The 
price was outrageous and the 
ranchers told him to go to the 
devil. They said they’d build their 
own canal. 

“The key men behind the proj- 
ect were Noriega and Nottbusch. 
Both of them stubborn, both un- 
willing to pay tribute to any- 
body. The others pitched in too, 
and in the beginning they were 
going great. The canal was built 
in no time. 

“After they finished they real: 
ized the canal was only half the 


1. It was hard work, and 
ome days the only ones 


v athe Sete understood 
other. Neither one could 
it the kind of English the 
r spoke. Somebody told me 
hours they would work 


y ord, just exchanging a smile 
( half hour or so. Well, they 
epee their dam. 


be g nst the dam. It “began fore- 
ing ‘it apart piece by piece. The 


jega came home in the eve- 
ng with a smile on his face. i 


us to the same God in different 
ways. We listened to the rain 
beating on the roof and in the 
morning we knew the dam was 
gone. We just knew it.” 
After a while the old man went 
m with the story of Palomas. 
_ “The water was sufficient for the 
winter. But when the summer 
came the alfalfa fields dried up 
and there was no fodder for the 
_ .animals. To water the herds they 
_ dug holes in the old river bed. 
The cattle would come and drink 
the holes dry in five minutes. 
Then they began dying. First just 
three or four in a day, then seven, 
eight and ten. At last there was 


ay you eed toe I ot al 
= decided to build 


sere 
EARLY the folowing mor ni 3 
drove into Sentinel. When IT asked 
the gas station man where Mrs, 
Nottbusch lived, he pointed to a — 
cabin. I left the car standing by — 
the pump, took four bottles of 
beer and strolled across to the 
gray, weather-beaten cabin. 
“Who is it?” a voice answered 
my knock. 
“Ts Mrs. Nottbusch in?” ; 
After a while Mrs. Nottbusch — 
opened the door a crack. 4 
“What do you want?” she de- 


manded. “I’m not buying any- — 
thing,’ she said. “I don’t need 
anything.” 


I explained that I had heard © 
that she knew a great deal about | 
Palomas. 

“May I come in?” I asked. 

“No, you can’t come in,” she 
said. “The room isn’t cleaned up. — 
I’m just getting my breakfast.” 

“T’m very thirsty,” I said cas- 
ually. “I brought a few bottles of 
beer along. Maybe we could have 
some beer together.” 

She whirled around and looked 
at me with knitted brows. “Who — 
told you I liked beer?” 

“Nobody,” I lied. 

She shrugged. “Well, I do,” she 
said. “And it’s good for me.” She 
tipped a cat off one of the chairs 
and took a pile of magazines 
from a box. “Put your bottles on 
the box,” she said. “There’s a bot- 
tle opener in the table drawer. Do 
you need a glass?” 

“No,” I said, stooping and eS 
ing up the bottles. Then I stepped 


inside. The room was frightfully 
het, es : 


PS. SS 


“Do you know Palomas?” she 
sSked suddenly. ’ 

_ “I saw it yesterday for the first 
ime in my life.” 

“How does it look?” 

I told her what I had seen. She 
1eld the half empty bottle in her 
mand and gazed fixedly at me 
while I talked. Now and then she 
10dded as if remembering some- 
hing. 

It had been a good life there, 
she said. She remembered, as if it 
were yesterday, the time the No- 
iegas moved away. An English 
eacher had convinced them there 
was no sense in their staying. She 
was a clever little thing, that 
eacher was. A person has to 
eave while he can, she said. 

The Noriegas had taken her ad- 
rice and moved away, leaving the 
and just as it was, leaving the 
1ouse doors and the stables open, 
aking with them only what they 
ould pack. After the Noriegas, 
thers left—all the ones who had 
noney and who didn’t care about 
lireams, who just wanted to earn 
nore money. 

“After a while only the poor 
yeople were left in Palomas,” she 
aid. 

“Then one day they knocked 
he last prop out from under us.” 
She sighed, drank, and gazed si- 
ently at me as I reached for 
nother bottle. 

“That was the day they opened 
lighway 80. That same day the 
oad to Palomas was abandoned. 
Jot a single soul passed Palomas 
hat day, nor the one after, nor 
he one after that.” 

They had a small store. The 
urnover dropped to about $5 a 
10onth—all they could sell was a 
2w cartridges to hunters. But it 
ras still a good life in spite of 
ne rattlesnakes. | 


, 


el 


There was another long pause. 

“And after Mr. Nottbusch’s 
death?” I asked. 

“I stayed in Palomas.” - 

“All alone?” 

She nodded. “I stayed out there 
for two years after his death,” 
she said. “Twice a week I walked 
ten miles to get my mail from the 
next ranch. Mostly it was just the 
Yuma paper. I don’t think I ever 
got a letter. The only soul that 
ever came to my door in those 
two years was a suspicious-look- 
ing man. I opened the door with 
a gun in my hand and he began 
to run.” 

Again we fell silent. 

“One of my cats may still be 
out there,” she said suddenly. 
“She wouldn’t leave with me. Did 
you see her?” 

I shook my head. Then I re- 
called the peculiar sounds I had 
heard. 

“T think I heard her,” I said. 

“Did she frighten you?” 

“Yes.” 

She chuckled and again turned 
her head and looked out of the 
window. She seemed to have for- 
gotten my presence. 

“Why did you stay out there all 
by yourself?” 

She hesitated a long time be- 
fore answering. Finally she said 
it was because she had been so 
stubborn; she’d got it into her 
head that she ought to sell the 
land and the house. 

“They all wanted to buy the 
bees,” she said. “But I refused to 
sell them alone. No land, no bees, 
I said.” 

She continued to gaze out of 
the window as she spoke. She 
seemed to want very much to 
make me believe what she was 
saying. “I wanted the buyer to 
see how pretty the place looked,” 
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a “That's sry I stayed — 


omas. It was nearly evening 
en I got there. I stopped the 
long before I came in sight 
the windmill. As quietly as I 
ild I approached the house. The 
bees .were everywhere and the 
wind was tugging the tamarisk 
ranches back and forth. 

Slowly I walked along by the 
old canal and then climbed a low 
ip I came on a wooden paling 
around a small plot that was 
thickly overgrown with sage and 
ironwood. In the midst of the 
_ tangle of underbrush I discovered 
a wooden tablet with an inscrip- 
_ tion made by nail heads. The nail 
_ heads gleamed as though some- 
one had polished them quite re- 
cently. The inscription read: 


KENNETH NOTTBUSCH 


: Born September 7, 1901 
j Died September 9, 1901 


is 


I thought of the old woman’s 
face as she turned to look out of 
the window, and of the zeal with 

- which she had tried to convince 
me that it was only because of 
the land and the bees that she 
had remained in Palomas all 
alone for two years. 


It WAS dark when I reached Date- 
land. There was no one in the 


“She looked x rine i _ 


café. I was hungry and thirsty — 
and Mohawk was twelve miles — 
further on. I didn’t feel like driv- 
ing on to Mohawk. When no one > 
answered my shouts I went out 
to the gas pump and rang the 
bell. It was getting chilly and 
Highway 80 was almost deserted. — 
After a couple of minutes I heard 
a door slam. A shadow moved 
along the side of the house and 
someone said, “Can , help yOusg i 
Sinky 

I recognized Red’s voice. I said 
yes and I’d like to know what was 
the matter with this place. Had | 
everybody already: gone to sleep 
or where the hell was everybody? - 

“It’s begun,” Red said. 

“What’s begun?” 

“At six o’clock,’ he went on as 
if he had not heard my question. 
“They say everything is going 
fine. They expect 

“Expect what?” I interrupted. 

“The baby, of course,” Red said 
impatiently. And then he re- 
peated with a note of solemnity 
in his voice, “The baby, sir .. .” 

A town was being born. 


= A MAN oF IMPORTANCE 


Years ago when living near a 
small village I received my mail 
each morning from the post office, 
waiting, with ngany others, in the 
outer room while the postmaster 
delivered the mail to the boxes. 
Always waiting with us was a 
very Small and very old man, 
dirty, shabby, and toothless. He 
tcongued tobacco while waiting, 
slyly squirting the juice behind a 
radiator. 

_ Now and then like the rest of 
is he would go to a box and 
ook in. Never did he receive any 
nail. He would stare enviously at 
those of us who did, and now 
und then come close to peer at 
he addresses on envelopes or 
parcels, as if suspecting that a 
yart of our mail might belong to 
lim. Having assured himself that 


e was not being cheated, he 
rould go away down the street 
) a little shack where he lived 
lone. 

I became curious about this 
nny little man who was always 


for 
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there, yet whose box was always 
empty, and I spoke to a neighbor 
about him, an old-timer in those 
parts. “Oh, him!” said my neigh- 
bor. “He’s rented that box for 
years and years, but I’ve never 
yet seen him get a piece of mail. 
Never, as long as 1 can remem- 
ber.” 

I tipped off some of my adver- 
tising friends, and presently the 
little man was getting a lot of 
mail. Morning after morning I 
saw him hug it to his breast, a 
proud and triumphant person of 
importance whom the world had 
suddenly remembered. 

—Vardis Fisher 


@ DAWN OF THE ATOMIC AGE 


Every journalist has some fa- 
vorite story. The one I like, be- 
cause it has a scientific “man 
bites dog” twist and because it 
happened to me, is the dawn of 
the atomic age. The explosion at 
Hiroshima on August 6, 1945 was 
only the end result of a “chain 
reaction” of events in America 
which began in January, 1939. 
The day was the 28th, the city 
was Washington, D. C., and the 
place was a physics lecture hall in 
George Washington University. 

Two score of experts in the 
science of super-conductivity were 
gathered that day. Present, too, 
were two newspaper reporters— 
Thomas R. Henry of The Wash- 
ington Star and the author, at 
that time physics staff writer for 
Science Service, the news service. 
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Tom and I sat quietly listening 
to speakers drone on about weird, 
fantastic, but incomprehensible 
happenings to liquid helium at 


a temperatures near absolute zero. 


We could get a story out of it— 
we hoped. 

It was then the wheels of that 
slot-machine called coincidence 
began to turn. Two Nobel prize 
winners in physics — Professor 
Niels Bohr of Denmark and Pro- 
fessor Enrico Fermi, formerly of 
Rome University—were there. 
Scenting a possible interview 
after the lecture, Tom and I 
slipped into the seats behind 
them. We could hear them whis- 
pering softly in German, their 
most fiuent mutual language— 
Bohr the tall, blond Nordic; Fer- 
mi the short, stocky Latin. So 
earnestly were they talking that 
soon other scientists clustered 
round them. 

Bohr was telling Fermi about a 
letter he had received from his 
son-in-law in Copenhagen, Dr. R. 
Frisch. Frisch described an ex- 
periment he was about to per- 
form where the element uranium 
would be bombarded with neu- 
tron particles, in hope of splitting 
the uranium atom. Two German 
scientists, Professor Otto Hahn 
and Dr. F. Strassmann, had car- 
ried through such an experiment, 
but had not bothered to detect 
the energy released by fission. 
That was what Frisch proposed 
to do. Bohr and Fermi were 
greatly excited at the prospect. 

What annoyed Bohr, as he 
talked, was that the exact tech- 
nical publication of Hahn and 
Strassmann was not available. It 
was published in Germany-~—in 
the journal Naturwissenschaften 
——but the copies of the publica- 
tion had not yet reached America. 


‘age was correct, there, on the 


Yet fate was sitting at Bohr’: 
shoulder. As I heard the journ 
mentioned, a picture came to my 
mind; the picture of my desk a 
Science Service. If the mental im- 


right hand side, on top of a large 
pile of scientific journals, was Na- | 
turwissenschaften — the advance 
page proofs which we received a . 
week early. E 

I hurried to my desk and there ~ 
was the Hahn-Stressmann article, — 
the first account in all the scien- : 
tific world on uranium fission. F 

Hastily I returned and gave © 
Bohr the article. He and Fermi 
read it side by side with the rest © 
of us looking over their shoulders. 
As he read I heard Fermi mutter 
something in Italian which I later 
learned .meant, “I missed the — 
boat.” Fermi, it turned out, had — 
carried out the identical experi-— 
ment back in 1934. But he, like © 
the Germans, did not detect the — 
energy. He was angry that the 
experiment was so simple. 

Indeed it was so clear-cut that 
three Carnegie scientists — Dr. 
Richard Roberts, Dr. L. R. Haf- 
stad, and Dr. Merle Tuve—left 
the conference, went to their 
atom smasher and demonstrated 
uranium fission to Bohr and 
Fermi before the conference end- 
ed. So far as any of the group 
knew at the time that was the 
first American splitting of the 
atom, the start of the “chain re- 
action” of research which led to 
the atom bomb six years later. 

The man bites dog angle? Well, 
usually scientists give the science 
writers information on science. 
For once the table was turned, 
and the profession of journalism 
was able to give science some in- 
formation that was priceless at 
the time. —Robert D. Potter 
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‘Wa it a minute,” I ‘said. “All 
boys?” 4 
| like boys,” Ferna said, roll- 
ng her large blue eyes innocently. 
“No boys,” I said. “Six years 
old is too young for boys at a 
party. Beside, boys are _ too 
rough. They break furniture, eat 
rugs and bang their heads against 
the walls.” 
“Just one boy—just Steven,” 
Merna begged, seeing the light of 
Jetermination in my eye and the 
irm set of my strong, masculine 
shin. 
_“O.K. One boy,” I relented. 
“Steven weighs 60 pounds,” 
ferna added, irrelevantly and 
making it sound as if he could 
ift two oxen. ~ 
To Ferna’s birthday party—oh, 
wondrous fete of pink and white 
fecorations, pink and white cake 
ind too much ice cream — came 
steven and eleven small, doll-like 
rirls. 


For an hour or two there arose 
ne happy patter of little feet, the 
erry, but dignified, squeals of 


‘Bobby. 


“more,” he announced bitterly. 


two were deposited at 


proached him, as if he hop 
were a mirage. a 
“What’s the matter?” I asked, 
grabbing him by the coat. “Why — 
aren’t you walking home with — 
Mary Ann, and Ferna, and Tessie, | 
and Marg, and all the rest?” 
Steven bit the corner of his 
and squinted his eyes at me, 
gesture which sent six huge freck- _ 
les moving from left to right field. — 
“T’m not playing with girls any- 


“Why not?” I asked. 

you enjoy the party?” 
Steven removed his pea-cap and > 
pointing to two large bumps, 4 
black-and-blue mark, and three 
scratches, said solemnly, “Too 
rough,” and wa’*ked swiftly away. 
—Robert Fontaine 
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m THE Doc THAT ATE THE DOLLAR 


I guess you’ve never heard the 
story about the dog that ate the 
dollar. It didn’t seem very funny 
at the time, but it has grown a 
little funnier lately, perhaps be- 
cause it explains so much about 
men and women and children. 
And also dogs. 

The mystery, of course, is how 
did the dog get hold of a dollar 
bill. There is a well-established 


eeding t 
atable things like | lollypop — 
-and rubber bibs and old | 
ges, and the dog who thinks 
y of Sister is always se 


you do not go around admitting 
ngs that aren’t good for you. 
: 1 this happened on Sunday 
orning which didn’t improve 
iatters. It is on Sunday morning 
iat a husband discovers that 
hings around the house aren’t 
run the way he would run them, 
and wives put in much of the 
morning being glad that hus- 
_ bands spend most of their days 
_ at work. It is an era of fragile 
feeling, and of wondering why 
the funnies aren’t funny any- 
— more: 
On this particular Sunday 
= morning, the husband, on his way 
* to fix the furnace, discovered the 
dog in the cellarway. The dog 
i was chewing industriously on a 
piece of paper which proved, on 
examination, to be the shredded 
remains of a dollar bill. About 60 
cent’s worth was lying on the 
floor, and the other 40 cents were 
in the dog. 

There are two things that a 
husband can do at a time like 
this. He can philosophically con- 
clude that family life is stranger 

than fiction and forget the whole 
matter. Or he can scream at the 
top of his voice. The husband I 
have in mind can almost always 
be relied upon to be more of a 


where his ae ee wash 
a couple of Sister’s 's dresses, 
thrust the mangled dollar before 
her eyes. “= 
“Since when,” he snarled, “have 
we got so much money that we 
can feed some to the dog? What 
goes on around here? If the dog 
is developing expensive tastes I 
will write out checks for him to” 
eat-in the future.” ; 
The wife looked at the devas- 
tated dollar as though she had 
seen it somewhere before. 
“That,” she wailed, “was 4 
last dollar I had. It was left over 
from this week’s budget and I 
was going to buy something with a 
it 


“And if you think it’s easy to 
have a dollar left out of the allow- 
ance you give me—” 

With that she turned away, 
sniffing sadly and Hubby’s wrath 
wilted a little. So he went one 
stairs and began to piece the dol- 
lar back together and every now. 
and then Sister would peep. 
through the door and the dog 
would always be behind her, try- 
ing to appear invisible. 

Nothing further was said about 
it for several days and then both 
the Husband and the Wife began. 
to laugh one night, and it turned 
out they were laughing at the 
same thing, and even Sister, who 
had long forgotten the incident, 
giggled some, while the dog, who 
had a better memory, wagged his 
tail and wiggled in the happiest 
fashion. 

Whether this has ever hap- 
pened to anyone else, I cannot 
really say. 


—Ralf Kircher 
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than lose, his head 


: By O. Istris 


SINCE Hiroshima it is becoming 
learer every day, and to more of 
Is every day, that, for the first 
ime in history, we cannot nego- 
jiate, compromise, appease, bluff, 
x even fight our way out of disas- 
er.,.We must think our way out 
f it. Nothing being harder than 
hinking, the irritation of the 
rood citizen—who is, of course, 
‘ou and me—becomes quite un- 
lerstandable. For what he is be- 
ng asked to do is nothing more 
or less than to transform him- 
elf into a philosopher. Among 
ther things this involves bidding 
u revoir (but not good-by) to 
is labor union or employers’ 
ssociation, his religious sect, his 
avorite political party, and even, 
> some extent, to his national 
nd local patriotisms. It involves 
yining the human race at once 
nd without reservations, just as, 
hen your house is blazing, you 
rop ail other fidelities and be- 
yme an amateur fireman. Soon 
ie only question that will count 
how quickly and in what quan- 
ty these philosopher-firemen 
in be manufactured out of good 
20ple who are satisfied to live 
fe in a normal manner. 


Unless we change ourselves— 


particularly our minds—fairly 


quickly and in sizable quantities, 
into a rough approximation of — 


philosopher-firemen, this planet 


stands a fair chance, as Eugene __ 
O’Neill recently and sadly re- — 
marked, of falling into the hands, ~ 


or antennae, of the insects, who, _ 


bright as they are, have not yet 


dreamed up nuclear fission. We 
will have to change our minds, 
not because it is noble or pleasant 


to do so—possibly it is neither—. 


but because changing our minds 
will save our skins, and nothing 
else will. 

The technique of changing 
minds, for better or for worse, 
has a name. The name of this 
technique is education. 

At present our notion of educa- 
tion might be termed short haul. 
As soon as we are old enough to 
travel we are put on a culture 
train, out of which we are dumped 
at varying ages: 14, 18, or 22, de- 
pending largely on what our par- 
ents can afford to purchase at the 
ticket window. 

Now, for the large-scale pro- 
duction of the kind of man we 
have in mind, this short haul sys- 
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tem will not work. If our Utopian 
aim be the creation of democratic 
citizens who are highly conscious, 
moderately wise, and not too dis- 
agreeably virtuous, education 
must be lifelong, because con- 
sciousness, wisdom, and virtue 
are qualities that cannot be ac- 


quired, like an automobile or a. 


naval base, within a limited time. 
If we also assume that all men 
are capable of developing vary- 


ing quantities and intensities of: 


consciousness, wisdom and virtue, 
we are driven to the conclusion— 
really nothing but the extension 
of an old American custom—that 
education should be compulsory 
for all. 

In a state where education is 
both lifelong and compulsory, 
teaching would become the most 
important of all the activities of 
man, instead of being, as at pres- 
ent, one to which mere lip service 
is paid—usually in place of hard 
eash. It is probable—fantastic 
notion—that there would be more 
teachers than salesmen and ad- 
vertising agents; and that, as 
they provide services at once ab- 

- solutely necessary and highly 
skilled, they would earn salaries 
exceeding those of bank presi- 
dents. 

If a remodeled mind is our aim, 
it is obviously a saving of time, 
money, and energy to begin the 
remodeling during the plastic pe- 
riod. Hence the numerous class of 
grade-school teachers would prob- 
ably comprise the most admired 
Single group of people in the 
state, roughly equivalent in this 
respect to our present-day base- 
ball pitchers, movie stars, and 
radio comedians. 


ASSUMING, of course, that the edu- 
cational process must never be 


permitted to become a propagan 
da tool of the state, or any rigi 
theory of the state, what would 
be taught first? 

Today the small child is taught 
as if he were going to live for the 
rest of his life among predicates, 
long division, and the useful fact 
that Tallahassee is the capital of — 
Florida. In truth, however, he is © 
going to live among men and — 
women. Hence the important — 
thing is for him to find out, as ~ 
soon as possible, who he is, what — 
he is, where he is, and when he is. 
(Most of us die without even ask- 
ing ourselves, much less answer- ~ 
ing, these questions.) Now, ~ 
“simple” subjects, such as arith- ~ 
metic and spelling, will not tell © 
him these things. Only “ad- 4 
vanced” subjects, such as philos- — 
ophy, psychology, anthropology, ~ 
cosmology, paleontology, genetics, 
and the like can do so. I propose, ~ 
therefore, that education be stood ~ 
on its head—that “college” sub- ~ 
jects, suitably simplified, be 
taught in primary classes. (The 
teaching profession has still to — 
make the discovery that the 
young child is more interested in 
ideas than in learning addition 
by “concrete and vital exper- 
iences.’’ ) 

Somehow or other the child has — 
to be taught at once certain sim- 
ple and fundamental truths. He 
has to be taught that he is part 
of a species which is biologically 
and psychologically one, though 
divided by customs, manners, eco- 
nomic systems, intelligence quo- 
tients, and similar important but 
not basic factors. He has to be 
taught that he began perhaps a 
million years ago, that we all 
have exactly the same ancestors, 
and are all equally old. He has to 
be taught that his country is part 


small planet, which is part of 
solar system, which is part of 
osmos. Instead of learning to 
a the words “space” and 
aime”—a trick he can pick up 
ater—he will learn how to locate 
imself in space and time, just as 
e now learns, as soon as possible, 
ow to tell his right from his left 
and. (I would not wish the read- 
vr to confuse these notions with 
that is known as Progressive 
‘ducation. ) 

A child who grows up with the 
act that man is both one and 
arious—a fact far easier for him 
> learn than the multiplication 
ible, and also far more interest- 
1g—will find it hard as he grows 
lider to fall into the trap of harm- 
uly antisocial conduct. A child 
ho at the age of eight has a 
nowledge—elementary, but vivid 
-that other people live in ways 
ifferent from, but not inferior 
, his, has his aggressive claws 
t least clipped. In short, the first 
vo to four years of the child’s 
lucation should be spent study- 
ig, not the present “useful” sub- 
ct matter (though not useful 
r preventing the destruction of 
le race), but a course which 
ight be entitled Ourselves. This 
ould be taught by exceptionally 
ise men and women. There are 
enty of such wise men and 
omen available, virtually all of 
em doing anything but teach- 
g. These subtle and powerful 
inds would teach children to be- 
me adults, instead of, as is now 
e case, teaching adults who 
ally have never quite stopped 
ing children. 

At adolescence the young cit- 
2n’s mind would probably con- 
in far less variegated and for- 
ttable information than it now 
es. It would contain instead, as 


part of its permanent, irremov- | 
able, and continually operating 
equipment, a small number of 
clear and distinct ideas. 

The child would have ceased ‘to 
worship at the shrine of that re- 
ligion of our time which makes a 
fetish of what is “current” and 
“alive” instead of what is true. 
He would have stopped being one 
of the shortsighted Januses which 
we now are, with one head turned 
toward the morning, the other 
toward the evening edition. He 
would have learned to see himself 
as an organism with a long past 
and a long future. He would have 
learned the meaning of George 
Saintsbury’s statement: “If you 
try to scrap what is permanent, it 
may scrap you.’ His studies in 
world history and psychology 
would have taught him to dis- 
trust the idea of power, simply 
because it hasn’t worked out. In 
other words, he would know who 
and where he is. 

And, convinced that knowledge 
of this sort is not only true but 
essential for his own preservation, 
he would not eagerly accept a 
nonschool environment in direct 
contradiction to it. He would not 
be in the position of today’s child, 
whose real education—ask any 
grade-school teacher—is placed in 
the hands of the movie magnate, 
the comic sheet publisher, the 
sports writer, the advertising 
agency huckster, and the radio 
network monopolist: gentlemen 
who, however delightful they may 
be as individuals, are among the 
most miseducated people on the 
planet. The consequence of their 
beautifully organized curriculum 
is a dangerous split in the child’s 
mind. Quite naturally he sees no 
relation between what he learns 
in school (or in college, for that 


\ 


a (Ue 


-~matter) and what his real in- 
structors teach him. He is not told 
that the world described or pic- 
tured in a mass magazine is only 
a.small part, in space and time, 
of the real world. Hence his tend- 
ency to reject what school and 
college are supposed to stand for 
—“culture”’—or merely to suffer 
it apathetically. 

Our imaginary school child, 
then, would know who he is, and 
how he got to be where he is. But, 
beyond this, he would have some 
sense, however rudimentary, of 
who everyone else is and how 
they got to be there, too. “The 
worst sin toward our fellow crea- 
tures,” says Shaw, “is not to 
hate them, but to be indifferent 


to them: that’s the essence of in- 


humanity.” Our young : citizen 
would have been taught not to 
love all his neighbors—which is 
unnatural—but merely to get 
along with them. But he would 
also have been taught how many 
(roughly 2,000,000,000) neighbors 
there are. 

During the rest of his life he 
will continue to receive an educa- 
tion, though not in the classroom 
sense of the word. At present we 
live as though the lifelong job or 
the career is the method by which 
we develop our capacities, or in 
other words, find out who we are. 
A glance at my neighbor’s face— 
not to mention my own—con- 
vinces me that this is a feeble 
method. The human race—cheer- 
ful _thought—has not yet begun 
to live. It is only about ten per 
cent. conscious. We are so un- 
ready for really conscious living 
that, as Chancellor Hutchins of 
the University of Chicago has 
grimly remarked, our overwhelm- 
ing problem, in the unlikely event 
that we harness nuclear energy 


provide amusement to fill : 
leisure time of the bored, idle i 
habitants of the earth. The Istris 
Thousand-Year Plan is a dreamy 
attempt to prepare us for such a 
eventuality. s 
Our ideal citizen would keep” 
on learning about himself and 
the world until he died. A small” 
part of this process might, as is” 
the case today, take place in the 
school; but most of it would take © 
place in the larger world, by — 
which is meant the planet. He 
might, for example, spend six 
months of his life (a few hours a 
week) undergoing a personality — 
analysis, or psychoanalysis if you 
prefer a different jargon. He 
would certainly spend some time 
learning the theory and practice — 
of the few fundamental tools on 
which the purely technical side of — : 
his civilization is based—the gas-” 
oline engine, for example. One™ 
year of travel outside his country — 
would be required of him. (The - 
main trouble with the Russians, 
for example, is that they are as_ 
provincial as Americans were, say 
in 1840.) Another year (or, rather, 
part of one) would be passed in- 
his country’s civil service, where 
he would learn through practice 
what citizenship means. Similarly, 
part of his continuous and perma- 
nent education would consist in™ 
compulsory participation in the 
political life-of his neighborhood 
community. Certainly some part 
of his time should be spent living 
among simpler, more primal sur- 
roundings than big cities now 
offer to him—and his rapidly de- 
generating physical organism. As 
many citizens as possible should 
be stimulated to spend a small 
part of their time in some posi- 
tion, of leadership, whether the 


one, so that if PaAll ‘somehow be ainie 
nk teller is interested in posed to a certain am 
tronomy: he nae spend a rea- 
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“Horace is saving up to buy his yacht back from 
the government. He’s got 87c already! 
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nigh si . 
s capacity, eS ment 
ght and felt about mat-  t 


test men of the_ Pp 


"permanent import. In 


acennes of the human race 
d its average citizen. At pres- 
, the bridge is Sore partial, 


Eee probably the wrong 
put no matter) is to give 
ian a chance to develop his 
ntire consciousness. At present 
develops his acquisitive en- 
—ergies to the near-exclusion of 
others, except the dull capacity 
to be passively “amused.” Edu- 
cation in our sense is simply a 
method of getting some living 
done, before we start dying. It 
points toward the perfection of 
the American system of individ- 
- ual enterprise which I understand 
to mean the enterprise of becom- 
' ing an individual. 

The result of this fantastic 


process would be to produce a 


eitizen whose admirations, whose 
~ heroes, whose models, are entirely 
' different from yours and mine. 
He would have only a mild inter- 
est in the accumulation of objects 
(our main obsession) and very 
little in the acquisition of power 
over his fellow humans. He would 
be incapable of electing to the 
presidency in his country a man 
(we once did this) who could say, 
“The business of America is bus- 
_iness,” because he would know 
not merely that the statement is 
vulgar but that it is irrational. He 
would admire those who have in 
the past liberated rather than 
dominated our minds. He would 
even admire poets, not because 


which made them use the sam 


regain iat modern man | 
most totally lost—that intui 
possessed by the ancient Gree 


word kosmos for both “world” 
and “order.” 3 
To picture roughly what the 
general possession of such an in- 
tuition might mean, let us for a 
moment, and just for amusement. 
imagine that by a miracle all the 
delegates to the United Natio 
wére consumed with a passionat 
curiosity about art, science, an 
the purpose of life. Suppose thi 
replaced the mixture of emotion: 
in which fear, national pride, 
suspicion, and self-interest do 
inate, without entirely destroy- 
ing, the desire for co-operatioi n. 
What curious agendas would be 
produced in such odd circum- 
stances. With what fantastic mat 
ters might not the Council of the 
United Nations concern itself 
Here are some possible ones: 
1. Report of the Committee 
on the Creation of Perpetual 
Peace, Anthropological Sub- 
section. Results of a 12-month 
investigation of the child- 
rearing habits of the Arapesh 
tribe (New Guinea), with 
recommendations for apply- 
ing these results to the nurs- 
ery education of all the in- 
habitants of the planet. Pur- 
pose: To extend the weaning 
period and reduce the child- © 
hood temper tantrums and 
crying jags that are associ- 
ated with the later growth of 
excessive acquisitiveness. 3 
2. Submission by the World — 
Council of Psychiatrists of a — 


from spl ing the bismuth — 
a tom, with, recommendations 
for’ compensating citizens 
_ who might suffer EODOESLY: 
: financial loss. 

4. Report of the Seeraary, 
of the Gerontological Com- 
mittee, concerning progress 
made and obstacles encount- 
ered during the year in com- 
_bating excessive and un- 
_ wholesome fear of death. 

_ 5. Consideration of the re- 
_ quests of the states of Alpha 
and Beta to have their mu- 
tual boundaries declared non- 
_ existent and common citizen- 
_ ship established. 
6. Reading of Citation of 
Honor, to be awarded to the 
citizens of Luxembourg in 
recognition of the fact that 
they have contributed, dur- 
ing the past two years, more 
delegates to the Council of 
the United Nations than has 
any other state, these dele- 
gates being chosen on the 
basis of world-mindedness 
and general intelligence. 

7. Consideration of a Bill 
providing 50,000 free scholar- 
ships in the leading schools 
_and colleges of the planet, to 
be given to 50,000 mentally 
promising young members of 
various tribes of Central 
Africa. 

Crazy, isn’t it? But at any rate 
he members of our imaginary 
ouncil suffer from a madness 
ifferent from that afflicting our 
urrent world leaders (which 


o) 
g 
Ca 


- worrisome question is whether it 


scious sincerity ¢ our curre 
leaders protest their (our) 
of peace, their (our) de 

conscious faith is placed 
it has been placed for the 


AS we admire, so shall we 
we admire power, our action 
be power actions. Power acti ns 
worked, in a rough sort of we 
before Hiroshima, but power a 
tions cannot work, except in 
inconceivably rougher sort 
way, after Hiroshima. 

And so with our imaginary 
philosophers. Their admiration | 
for art, science, and univers: 
wisdom. Hence their actions pro- 
ceed along a line’ which to us 
power men smacks of lunacy. The 


is any more lunatic than the pres- 
ent agenda of the United Nations, | 
which comprises little more than _ 
a listing, exposition, and well- | 
meant disposal, without settle. 
ment, of the potentially inciting, — 
though not the basic, causes of 
the next war. 
it. is apparent, however, that 


the production of such philoso- 


pher-citizens, even were it desira- 
ble, would be much too difficult. 
It is easier to engage in a series 
of, atom-bomb, death-ray, poison- 
jet wars. Faced with something 
impractical, like the rearing of 
moderately rational men, as 
against something practical, like 
Being Strong, the sensible fellow 
chooses the sensible alternative. 
And you and I are sensible fel- 
lows. 

See you in the pink, mushroom- 
shaped, hydrogen cloud, folks. 
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MEN, 


By Earnest Hooton 


THE giant gorilla sat motionless 
on the ground of his outdoor 
cage, studying the crowd packed 
against the fence in front. “Ma, 
lookut the big monkey!”.. . “Oo, 


Oiving, wouldntya hate to have. 


them hands get holdya?’.. 
“Ain’t he the ugly black divil?” 
One oaf spat at the ape through 
the bars, but missed. Suddenly 
the gorilla swung his huge arm 
with a half peck of dirt in his 
hand and neatly plastered the 
faces of the triple row of gapers. 
Then, with a prodigious bound he 
landed at the back of his cage 
with his monumental rear pre- 
sented to the gaze of those who 
had no dirt in their eyes. Apes 
resent bad manners. 

I have often been made con- 
scious of my own rudeness in 
staring at lady chimpanzees. I 
thrust my nearsighted visage 
close to the bars, trying to see 
whether Bula has any eyelashes 
or earlobes. She perhaps imagines 
I am “undressing her.’ Anyhow, 
she gives me a long, “dirty” look, 
meanwhile reaching down sur- 
reptitiously and pressing the but- 


ton of her drinking fountain. 
Then she ducks, takes a quick 
mouthful, and lets me have it full 
in the face. I will back a lady 
chimp against any human sharp- ~ 
spitter in ranges up to ten feet. 
Curiously, I have never seen a 
male chimpanzee spit, nor seen a ~ 
female spit at another chimp. 
From my limited experience, I 
have the impression that, among 
themselves, most chimpanzees 
show symptoms of friendliness, 
consideration of their fellows, and 
unselfishness, rather than the op- 
posites. These manners are not 
learned, but arise from the funda- 
mentals of the animal’s person- 
ality. Doubtless there are some 
unmannerly and boorish chimpan- 
zees; these apes vary greatly in 
temperament, as do men I know. 
My knowledge of the manners 
of monkeys is mostly derived 
from the studies of Carpenter, 
Zuckerman, and others. Probably 
one can generalize more safely 
about these animals because they 
vary less individually than do 
great apes. Baboons and ma- 
caques, among the largest and 


best known Old World monkeys, 
are thoroughly nasty brutes, and 
‘show it in every detail of their 
‘behavior among their fellows. 
They are cruel, domineering, and 
ruthless, when they have the up- 
per hand; fawning and treacher- 
ous, when they are underdogs. 
Their societies are unmistakably 
Fascist. 

The natural manners of the hu- 
man individual may be partially 
concealed by conventional be- 
havior, especially in actions of 
which the prescribed form is a 
matter of education. However, 
mere heel-clicking and waist-bow- 
ing punctilio means nothing more 
than conformity to the traditions 
of caste, class, or nationality. It 
often masks brutality and ruth- 
lessness—as, apparently, it does 
in most Japanese. Only a super- 
ficial observer is deceived by skin- 
deep politeness when there is 
selfishness and animosity beneath 
it. Every European nation in 
which Germans traveled before 
the First World War knew them 
for unamiable boors and gener- 
ally referred to them as “pigs.” 
Men of ill will, even when rigidly 
schooled in etiquette, drop their 
politeness and apparent regard 
for others as soon as they encoun- 
ter seemingly unimportant per- 
sons, or whenever they are off 
guard in any situation. 

Unstudied attitudes toward 
strangers in casual contacts and 
trivial acts that affect others are 
often infallible clues to character. 
They are understood, practically 
subconsciously, even by unobserv- 
ant persons, and give rise, in 
them to vague or definite feelings 
of friendliness, hostility, mistrust, 
confidence, etc. Some call this 
sensing of a personal atmosphere 
intuition. 
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Many untutored savages and 
civilized persons who have had no — 
social and educational advan- 
tages nevertheless have naturally 
gracious and pleasing manners. ~ 
Not that they know instinctively 
which fork to use, but, when 
among the cultured and sophisti- - 
cated, they behave with simple 
dignity, transparent kindliness, 
and a consideration for others 
that evokes from decent people 
admiration and a response in 
kind. 

Perhaps human relations—not 
only individual, but group, and 
even international—would be 
greatly improved if people would 
only mend their manners. It is ap- 
palling to contemplate the vastly 
disproportionate effect upon per- 
sons of one national or racial 
origin created by what they con- 
sider to be the habitual bad man- 
ners of some other group of their 
own countrymen. Lasting prej- 
udices and deep antagonisms are 
frequently the results of the vio- 
lent distaste felt by persons of 
one kind of upbringing who wit- 
ness exhibitions of trivial be- 
havior in publie put on by groups 
of different temperaments and 
standards of deportment. 

Anglo-Saxons are likely to be 
emotionally repressed and social- 
ly inhibited. They are revolted at 
lack of restraint, loudness, and 
forms of ostentation that may be 
entirely natural to persons of dif- 
ferent antecedents. The persons 
who shout, cackle, boast, and 
gesticulate may be behaving 
more naturally and correctly than 
the tight-lipped gloom in the cor- 
ner. They may not be exhibition- 
ists, but merely spontaneous and 
ebullient “good guys.” 

Now, here is a most irrational 
and unfortunate phenomenon. If 


ny physically. mixed 
- types—any offensive 
ior of yours before strang-— 
erely charged to you as 
: jectionable individual. But, 
: i happen to have the physi- 
eal characteristics of a Negro, or 
( Mongolian, that same minor 
+ in your public manners 
e chalked up against your 
s a whole. People are al- 
ready to generalize along 
es of their racial prejudices. 
‘same kind of illogical con- 
on is reached about any mi- 
ity group within our own race, 
iny distinguishable class or 
rganization. 
~ You board a subway train and 
ick out a group as Legionnaires 
yy their uniforms, as clergymen 
y their collars, perhaps as Jew- 
sh or Irish by their physical fea- 
ures. If you do not belong to that 
s group and it seems to you to mis- 
ehave, you blame the bad man-- 
ners of two or three of its mem- 
bers upon the whole class that 
they represent. From any univer- 
sal standard of judgment, minori- 
_ties-may conduct themselves bet- 
ter than the majority by which 
_ they are surrounded. Yet, if they 
fail to conform in these little 
things, they are invidiously dis- 
‘tinguished. If minority groups 
would realize this, they would 
avoid a great deal of needless un- 
popularity. Of course, it may be 
argued that it is better to preach 
toleration to the majority than to 
suggest that the minorities alter 
their ways. I myself find it more 
expedient to keep my corns out 
from under the heavy-footed 
rather than to exhort them to 
tread lightly. 


tion—at least, in this 
invert an old sa 
never to be notic 
be damned. Ae 3 
Fortunately, these unreason- 
able reactions to manners work © 
the other way also. Two of us 
stand in front of a vacant seat in 
a crowded car; the other a much © 
older man than I. This elderly — 
gentleman, instead of taking the 
seat by right of his age, turns 
and says, “‘Won’t you sit down?” — 
Such a small act warms the well- 
known cardiac cockles. If it had — 
been performed by a Negro, I — 
should probably have put it 
down to the credit of the entire — 
race. We are all prone to°make © 
these illogical extensions, but, un- — 
happily, more ready to blame an — 
entire group for the fault of one — 
individual than to esteem it for 
his virtue. I do not like lady chim- — 
panzees because a couple of them — 
have spat upon me. If one male 
chimpanzee had done likewise, I — 
should probably detest the whole — 
spitting species. As it is, I con- — 
fine my dislike to the female sex — 
—in accordance with my natura 
prejudices. = 
The trouble is that to improve 
your basic manners, you have to — 
reform yourself right through. 
Yet, if you really try to behave — 
better in little ways, the effort — 
may make you feel more kindly 
toward others and you may be- 
gin to transform yourself into a~— 
better animal. We ought to meas- 
ure up at least to ape standards 
and not behave like baboons. 
“Manners maketh the man”’ is 
the motto of an old English 
school. Add “out of the monkey” — 
and perhaps you have something. — 


ed at all than’ 


“Now this is our very latest—whichever side 
presses its button first, wins.” 


e are still playing around 
th the making of peace instead 
setting down to the job. Peace 
ased squarely on security of 
people. This security is based 
arely on the necessities of life 
od, shelter, and health. If 
rybody in the world had the 
minimum in these three commod- 
ities, and knew he would always 
have it, we could have the cer- 
tainty of peace. We will have 
_ no peace so long as the struggle 
“4 ‘is on, between individuals .and 
_ groups, to provide these necessi- 
ties for themselves, at the expense 
of three fourths of the world’s 
people who do not have them. 
-. How can food, shelter, and 
health be provided for all who 
need them? As every other pub- 
lie necessity is provided—by com- 
--»mon funds. Highty cents out of 
every American dollar is going 
for the great nonessential of mili- 
_ tarism. It is almost as bad in 
other countries, except in the 
small nations, such as Sweden and 
Switzerland, who have learned 
that it doesn’t pay to wage wars 
for any reason at all. If 80 cents 
out of every American dollar 
were devoted to providing food, 
_ shelter, and medical care for every 
American as long as he lived, it 
would be a step toward peace. 
But it would be only a step. If the 
same proportion of every dollar 
everywhere were so used, peace 
would be permanent in the world. 


~ 


No government could persuade 
any people to fight a! any calle 
whatever. 

Education? Of course. But a 
people fed and housed and 
healthy will clamor for education 
—and will get it. There will be 
time for education, when there is 
peace. 

Do I mean that everybody ~ 
should get free food and free — 
houses and free medical care? I~ 
mean anybody should get these, 
if he needs them. It would be less 
expensive to the taxpayer than 
the preparations for the general — 
destruction he is now financing. — 

The average citizen, if given — 
a choice, would rather see his — 
money go to feed hungry people, 
and to build houses for them, and — 
to heal the sick, than he would — 
to see it go into means of killing 
off humanity. ; 

3 


Yes, peace is perfectly possible 
—but only if we want it enough > 
to remove the real causes of war. 

—Pearl S. Buck 


® Latins Have A Worp For It 


The Americano who heads into 
the Good Neighbor republics be- 
low the Rio Grande without a 
knowledge of Spanish or Portu-— 
guese will find English goes far 
—provided he understands the 
Latin way of using it. Our words, 
phrases, and expressions have | 
been freely borrowed. Sometimes 
it’s because Latins, like ourselves, — 
like to toss in foreign words to- 

au B 
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show they’ve been around. More 
often it’s because no apt transla- 
tion exists. 

Since you speak inglés (Eng- 
lish) it’s not likely anyone will 
openly call you a gringo. The 
word, abbreviated by Mexicans 
who heard Texas raiders sing 
Green Grow the Lilacs, has ac- 
quired an unsavory odor. You 
will be called a Norteamericano or 
Yanqui (pronounced Yankee) 
whether you come from Maine or 
Alabama. 

If the first midday meal is to 
be anything less than the usual 
Seven course diner (dinner) you 
will be invited to a loncheria 
(lunch room) possibly for a tibon 
(T-Bone steak) topped by ays 
krim (ice cream) and preceded 
by coctel (cocktail). Later you 
might take a ride in a calamazo 
(local train) so called because 
the first of the species bore on 
them the name of the town. of 
origin: Kalamazoo, Michigan; 
sive your fare to a calamazero 
and hope it didn’t hit another 
yne, causing a calamazazo. Or you 
sould hop a tranvia (tram, since 
he first Latin trolley cars were 
British), a taximetro (taxi), or 
ren de subte (subway train). 

Shopping would take you to 
tores . filled with familiar im- 
ported trade names pronounced 
inrecognizable ways. Palmolive 
vould get you nowhere—it’s pal- 
no-leevy. Pond’s big seller is ad- 
ertised as kolcrim. Top store in 
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almost every Latin capital is like- 
ly to be known as el hee-le-fee 
spelled High Life, the favorite 
words to indicate swank and 
smart. Or bear a name like 
“Lady” or “Boy.” The pharmacy 
is a farmacia or drogeria, it’s rare 
fountain a fuente de soda and its 
inevitable free telephone, a telé- 
fono. 

But it’s in sports that the great- 
est number of English words and 
phrases are used. Latins find it 
difficult to pronounce words be- 
ginning with sp or st. For which 
reason sport becomes deporte. 
Tenis (tennis) has introduced aut 
(out), raqueta (racket), dobles 
mixtos (mixed doubles), and bac- 
and (back hand). Boxing has be- 
come el boxeo; it’s highest ex- 
pression the nocaut (knock out) 
or un K. O. 

Futbol, which is not our colle- 
giate game, but a variation of 
soccer, draws the biggest crowds. 
Los Newell’s Old Boys and Los 
Boca Juniors, both of whom bor- 
rowed their names from British 
teams, draw 100,000 fans every 
Sunday in Buenos Aires to shout 
for a gol (goal) or complain the 
raiwing (right wing) was. ofsaid 
(off side) in his pase (pass). 

The game which has introduced 
the greatest number of new words 
in recent years is beisbol (base- 
ball). 

The signal to pleybol (play 
ball) brings frenzy. A jamron 
(home run) into raifield or a 
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Am I warm? 


straiquat (strike out) by el ba- 
teador (the batter) provokes 
even more excitement. But there’s 
no mistaking the intent when 
they shout: “Maten al ampayer.” 
Latins who take their sport so 


seriously that international in- 
cidents are frequent, generally 
follow “Kill the Umpire” with the 
kind of rioting that needs both 
the police and local army to quell. 

—Ray Josephs 


eS eee ee 


Sa. with a jae for the 
ericans to take a more active 
le in formulating Allied policy 
wards that country. . 

; We had, the correspondent com- 
plained, left all initiative to the 
British. The United States had a 
noral responsibility, since Yugo- 
slavia was, in so many ways, an 
American creation. 

“After all,” he protested, “many 
yeople in Belgrade still burn can- 
lles before the picture of Wood- 
“ow Wilson.” 

“Ah, yes,” was the diplomat’s 
etort, “but in the United States, 
ey. domiz= 
—Victor M. Bienstock 


6 DIPLOMATIC TALK 


Much photographed were Sec- 
etary of State Byrnes, and Sena- 
ors Connally and Vandenberg 
when they took off for Paris in 
The Sacred Cow. Posing for the 
1lewsreels on the pilane’s gang- 
lank, the three were requested 
o “Please, talk” to lend action to 
he pictures. Connally, seldom 
vashful, declaimed: “This is an 


‘istoric occasion.” Byrnes agreed, . 


n enough words to make his lips 
nove satisfactorily. 

Vandenberg took the simplest 
ourse: “Walla, walla, walla” was 
is contribution. 

t served the camera just as 
yell as more profound thoughts. 
—George H. Copeland 


; ONE LAW FoR THE ENEMY 


It would seem only fitting if 
n American soldier or sailor, ac- 


by court-martial, the Army 
supposedly seeking to place t 
sponsibility for atrocities agai 
American soldiers who—often for — 
the merest technicality—beca 
prisoners of their own Army. - 
listed men were tried first an 
drew relatively heavy sentence 
from courts on which only officer a 
sat in judgment, using procedures — z 
which would not be tolerated in- oe 
any civil jurisdiction. Then some 
officers were tried, and the sen- 
tences became lighter as the rank 
became higher. By comparison ~ 
with Nuremberg, Bad Nauheim > 
produced a monstrous miscar- 
riage of “justice.” = 

It would be a mistake to im- 
agine that the trials in Bad Nau- 
heim differed in any essential 
from tens of thousands of courts- 
martial conducted by the Army ; 
and Navy in the last seven years. 
Both branches have given lip 
service to the suggestion that 
their court-martial systems need 
overhauling. But lip service will 
not satisfy men who have seen 
their buddies railroaded at the 
whim of an officer or group of 
officers, while officers literally got 
away with murder. 

The least that the American 
Army and Navy can do is to pro- 
vide as good a grade of justice for 
their own men as the victorious 
Allies provided for the monsters 
of Nuremberg. 


—John Hubbard 


flea 


“Listen, can you fix my radio in time for Gabriel Heatter’s next 
broadcast?” 


“Oh dear, he shot you with his Buck Rogers Atomic Pistol—yowll have 
to play yowre radioactive.” 
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Political Fairy Tales from Germany 


By Sigrid Schultz; color photograph by K. Chester 


THIS year will bring the greatest 
crop of myths, slightly tinged 
with truth, yet released to a tired 
world. If we want to retain our 
sanity, prove our sagacity, and 
possibly remain alive, the first 
step is to join in the unmasking 
of myths and of propaganda. 

The bulk of the current myths 
deal with the most dangerous of 
all storm centers, Germany, and 
the most mystifying of powers, 
Soviet Russia, and our relations 
to these two countries. The manu- 
facturers and disseminators of 
myths which we were too lazy to 
check after World War I were the 
ones who undermined peace in 
our time. They will, unless we de- 
bunk them intelligently, continue 
their activities. 

All you need to join in the 
game of debunking is a sense of 
humor, a mind that is willing to 
do its own thinking, and a bump 
of curiosity. To make myth-de- 
bunking a constructive sport, you 
should be able to rise above racial 
and emotional resentments, stick 
to facts and to the realization 
that we all share the same globe. 

One of the myths that is travel- 
ing fastest at the moment, is the 
one which claims that Germany 
is a bulwark against Communism 
—or can be, provided we help 


that country just in the way her 


big businessmen think we should. — 


The myth may sound alluring ~ 


in some quarters, but examine it~ 
closely and you’ll find that its 
main purpose is to widen the 
chasm between the Eastern and 
the Western worlds, ultimately to 
precipitate a new war in which 
Germany could recoup some of 
her power. In the recent past both ~ 


the East and the West paid with — 


the blood of their sons for their — 


credulity toward German myths. 


Today, the same myth is being — 


aired again by the Germans, by ~ 


their friends and dupes. Even be- — 
fore our armies had completed ~ 
the conquest of Germany, Ger- ~ 
man emissaries were working — 


overtime trying to “convince the 
Western Powers that permanent 


peace was possible only if we 


helped German armies 
against the Soviets. 
war, General von Rundstedt and 
other high ranking captured 
German officers kept up this 
campaign. 

In Moscow, Germans were 
equally busy assuring the Soviets 
of their conviction that only Com- 
munism could bring peace and 
happiness to the world. The pur- 
pose of the double game is quite 
clear if we look it in the face. 


fight 


After the. 
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za Germany which is far from de-Nazified Americans are 


AS 


easy marks for certain myths here exposed 


The job of side-stepping the 
rage of German propaganda 
an extremely difficult one for 
e vast majority of foreigners on 
ity in Germany or traveling 
rough that country. The very 
agnitude of our military victory 
akes it hard to believe that any- 
e in defeated Germany, or in 
mpathy with Germany, would 
y with the idea of precipitating 
new conflict. 
The American overseas is es- 
cially vulnerable to propagan- 
for a variety of reasons. He 
S not seen the Germans in Eu- 
pe when they thought they 
re masters and could crush all 
man decency under their heels. 
only knows the defeated Ger- 
in who seems mild and pathetic. 
His greatest trouble, though, 
nes from the fact that by na- 
e and training he is kind and 
valrous—and both these quali- 
s are still being exploited by 
1 crafty elements in Germany. 
also found himself pursued 


German women, wherever he - 


nt. He often turned a deaf ear 
warnings against the dangers 

fraternization. Hadn’t the 
ierican Army inflicted the 
rst defeat of all time on the 
shty German Army? Why 
uld the American be suspi- 


cious of the frdulein on his trail? 
He was deeply impressed with 
his own importance when he 
found that ladies of the so-called 
respectable classes were among 
his pursuers. 

The wiser character among the 
Americans perhaps saw through 
the game and was able to dis- 
criminate between genuine anti- 
Nazis and non-Nazis, and their 
imitators, the former high priests 
and priestesses of the Creed of 
Racial Superiority. 

It takes a great deal of wisdom, 
tact, and social courage—one of 
the rarest of virtues—to. distin- 
guish between the decent ele- 
ments that should be given every 
possible encouragement in Ger- 
many and those who flatter but 
hate us as only Nazis can hate. 
That is why it is dangerous to be- 
lieve in the myth that the mere 
presence of our troops in Ger- 
many ensures peace. 

For the sake of our efficiency 
and our own self-respect we must 
see to it that only those who are 
trained and qualified to take part 
in the pacification of Europe 
represent us on duty overseas. 
They must learn how to appraise 
correctly foreigners with whom 
they work, regardless of outward 
appearances. We are still ama- 


- nently 


 teurs in that art because, as a na- 


tion, we have a tremendous prej- 
udice in favor of people who 


look respectable. 


The Nazis and their friends, 
when in civilian life, looked emi- 
respectable and well- 
groomed. As members of the mas- 


ter race they were extra con- 


scious of their appearance. Be- 


‘sides they have enjoyed the loot 


of Europe in wartime. The less 
well-groomed anti-Nazi or non- 
Nazi finds himself pushed around 
much more than the one-time 
profiteer who co-operated with 
the Nazis. My own definition of a 
Nazi is not necessarily a man 
who joined the Nazi party. The 
German who was a Nazi because 
at some time of his life he be- 
lieved Hitler could do great 
things for his country, was a gul- 
lible fool. But if he did not seek 
any of the Nazi swag and privi- 
leges, and did not participate in 
Nazi crimes, he would seem 
cleaner to me and to genuine anti- 
Nazis I know than the respect- 


‘surplus women were taught by 


men can police and re-edu cat 
Central Europe. S 
Life in Europe oday is 
ith more pitfalls for the male 
the species than for the female, 
what with the terrific surplus of 
women after millions of Europe’s 
men died on the battlefields o1 
landed in camps for prisoners of 
war. The vast majority of these 


the Nazis to despise inhibitions 
“of the old-fashioned Christian 
era.” They act accordingly. 1 

The British, who have a repu- 
tation for conservatism, have 
British women MP’s on duty in 
Germany. They did yeoman serv- 
ice at the Luneburg trial, with- 
out losing a trace of their poise 
or charm. The Russian girl sol 
diers we saw boss the traffic in 
Berlin performed very well 
American women seem to be the 
only ones who are expected to 
stick nicely to their typewriters. 
It would seem that women, i 


their deeper knowledge of the 
own sex and of children, wi 
their educational experience and 
homebuilding experience, should 
have a very valuable contribution 
to make to the pacification of 
Central Europe. This should in- 
clude American women. 


Some of the educational expel 
ments in which we are indulging 
at the moment seem almost inde 
cently stupid. The myth of the 
educational value of baseball in a 
country where there are people 
who do not have food to spare is 
Surpassed in foolishness only by 
the claim that we are doing some 
thing for Germany’s re-educatior 


Q gun 
ir newly acquired art. 
an parents hesitate to 
up against these educa- 
nal ventures. But one voiced 
ne feelings of others when she 
sked: “Do you know how hun- 
ry kids are after they play ball?” 
then she added, “Some of the 
oal or gas used to send the ‘hep 
ats’ gallivanting could have 
een used to take youngsters to 
nd from the woods near German 
ities, where they could have 
icked the wild berries, herbs and 
lushrooms which would help 
1em get extra food and vitamins. 
esides it would have been a 
reat help if gas used to trans- 
ort ‘hep cats’ had been used to 
rive home those who pick up 
ood in the forests, which is our 
iel for the winter.” The re-edu- 
ation of people who have been 
s tragically misled and warped 
5 many Germans, calls for some- 
ling infinitely more potent. 

We must have the courage to 
ice facts squarely. To recover 
om the Nazi disease, the Ger- 
ans need work. Honest, down- 
-earth work, coupled with the 
ope that the pattern of living 
in be a happier one if they do 
ieir full share of reconstruction 
ong all lines. They need the ex- 
mple of efficient people of in- 
erity. They need the guidance 
practical, realistic planners and 
yt boondogglers. We must know 
yw much and what the Germans 
all be allowed to produce and 
sport and who wants to buy 
eir goods. 

We had finished our economic 
an for our zone in October, 
45. Some of the expert circula-- 


ing tooth and nail for the m 
that Europe can be rebuilt onli 
if German plants are restored 
their full activity. These battle 
include German __ industrialists 
their friends in England, Am 
ica, Sweden, and Switzerland, a 
a phalanx of German professors, 
economists and ex-politicians who 
found a haven in American uni: 
versities and propound German 
economic theories to American 
students and businessmen. Quit 
a number of them have become ~ 
Americans—but that is merely a _ 
technical matter. Their thinking — 
has remained pan-German. 
They cannot, however, put over — 
their plan because countries that 
the Germans tried to enslave are 
determined that German industry 
shall never again be allowed to 
dominate Europe or develop new 
secret arms plants. The fear of 
trickery is one of the main rea- 
sons why the Russians refuse to 
approve over-all plans drawn up 
by United Nations economists for 
Europe’s recovery. And Russia, as E 
well as Yugoslavia and other oe 
countries, will remain suspicious : 
until they are dead sure that pan- > 
German industrialists and people 
who want to save the German 
market cannot have a chance to 
put over a substitute for the Nazi 
plan for Europe. The bitterness of 
peoples the Germans tried to en- 
slave can be understood if you re- 
member the Nazi plan which 
called for the systematic exploita- 


*tion of the resources and man- 


power of conquered countries. 
All through 1946 incidents hap- 


= 


= 
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me 


2¥ Sccnather was. the decision. 
h ch allowed the Schweinfurt 
bearing plant of a big inter- 
onal cartel to resume produc- 


modern plant in the same 
2 was closed. Europe is very 
cious of ball bearings be- 
e they are needed to repair 
1d improve mining equipment 
r coal mines, which must pro- 
uce the coal without which her 
adustry cannot get going. This 


decision caused serious alarm be- 


ause some saw in it a regrettable 
isregard of efficiency and others 


facas proof that the cartels are again 


moving into key positions. 
Because we must, for the sake 
of military security, supervise 
Germany’s production, we auto- 
matically assume a share of re- 
sponsibility in the planning of 
her economy and we must make 


that planning efficient, if we want 
to re-educate Germany. As Glad- 
stone put it: 
worth a thousand arguments.” 


“One example is 


The example of factories that 
work, ships that sail, business- 
men and engineers who plan con- 
structively will be infinitely more 
effective than the most subtle of 
teachers, and teaching systems, 
though they too are needed. 


SOME of our professional senti- 
mentalists are also beginning to 


spread the myth of the vast Ger- 


man underground. We shall hear 
a great deal about it in the com- 
ing months. Fantastic-sounding 
memoirs are beginning to. circu- 
late bent on glamorizing the 


pais out that i 


derground in Germany, the fi 


a widespread, well orga eee 


ing might not have been as tough 
as it was. - 
The truth is that there wert 
men in Germany who opposed 
Hitler with every ounce of 
strength they had. But they were 
few in number. ; 
These groups of individua 
anti-Nazis deserve our profound 
respect. They were men of cour- 
age and integrity. Their tragedy 
was that they were unable to find 
an echo among their own people. 
As long as Hitler was winning, 
they stood alone and powerless. 
But when the Germans lost in 
Stalingrad, when American and 
British troops landed in North 
Africa, they were suddenly 
swamped with sympathizers. : 
In the last days of the war a 
few anti-Nazis actually rose to 
disarm Schutzstaffel units and 
seize gun emplacements. I saw 
them in Hausham and in Mitten- 
walde in Bavaria. They were 4 
mere handful of men acting on 
their own, which makes their 
courage stand out much more 
than if they could have relied on 
helpers. Like the liaison man of 
Hammerstein who survived the 
war, they are now being hounded 
by friends of the Nazis who. 
cook up fantastic denunciations 
against them and occasionally 
manage to discredit them in the 
eyes of American administrators. 
If there really had been such a 
“vast” anti-Nazi underground, 
that was “merely hampered” by 
the Gestapo, would these genuine 
anti-Nazis be persecuted today? 


At the Nuremberg trial the twentieth century mythmakers follow proceedings. 


row left is Goering, on the extreme 


no rope marks on the necks of Generals Jodl and Keitel, 


Despite the activities of cam- 
ouflaged Nazis, an increasing 
number of Germans are trying to 
claim that they belonged to the 
anti-Nazi opposition. This is one 
of the most promising trends in 
Germany today, because it shows 
that the people are beginning to 
feel that there was something 
wrong about Nazism. The more 
Germans seek mental and moral 
strength in the memory of the 
men of courage who defied Hitler, 
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right the fortunate Schacht. As yet there are 


both wearing field tunics. 


the better it will be for their re- 
generation. 

In the present phase of Eu- 
rope’s pacification we, the civil- 
ians of this world, must show the 
Germans that a peaceful pattern 
of living can be worth-while with- 
out plots of political or economic 
aggression. 

That task calis for a great deal 
of intelligent myth-debunking on 
the part of all those who truly 
want peace. 
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Bohrod and the Masters 


By Stanley S. Jacobs 


Chicago’s Painter of the Seamier Side Revises the Elite 


Say Aaron Bohrod to any cluster 
of aesthetes in a Manhattan art 
salon and they’ll suck in their 
breaths rapturously as they de- 
claim on ‘‘Bohrod’s strong, almost 
violent scenes of Chicago life at 
its grimmest.” 

Say it to any number of guys 
who saw action in the Pacific, or 
who experienced the blood and 
muck of Omaha Beach during the 
Normandy invasion, and you'll 
get more evocative responses. 

“Bohrod? A hell of a nice little 
guy. Never had much to say. Had 
plenty of nerve, though. Imagine 
a joe wanting front line action in 
order to paint the damn war!” 

The war is over, but its stench 
and eye appeal have been limned 
by Bohrod unforgettably. The 
artist, quieter than before, is glad 
to turn from dead Japs and jungle 
violence to his favored scenes: 
Vignettes of Chicago’s seamier 
side. In his 14 room house on the 
South Side, the sandy - haired 
little man with toothbrush mous- 
tache, paints swiftly and accu- 
rately. He has turned out as 
many as 30 paintings a year, 
some of them treasured bits of 
Americana. 


“Some artists pretend they 
sweat a lot over their Muse and 
require endless time for inspira- 
tion and execution,” he remarks 
drily. “I don’t know why they 
should deny they are speedy, 
competent craftsmen. I see noth- 
ing to be ashamed of in turning 
out finished oil paintings in four 
or five days.” 

There is nothing arty or stiff 
about Bohrod when you meet 
him. It’s not hard to visualize him 
as the quiet but observing gro- 
cery boy he was, who bumped 
into every form of degradation 
and viciousness which poverty in- 
flicts upon its anointed. 

“T paint what I know best. If 
it’s viaducts, pushcart peddlers, 
crummy stores, and coal yards, I 
at least have the satisfaction of 
having people approach me and 
say: ‘I know that scene’ or 
‘T’ve seen that place a thousand 
times!’ ” 

Perhaps no other top American 


DANCER 


This Bohrod is a modern patterning 
of Degas’ ballerinas shown in the 
background. It is owned by Mr. 
and Mrs. Cyrus Adler of California. 


* 
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HOUSES IN NOUMEA 


This sketch of a Javanese house in Noumea was made while visiting the by-passed naval 
base. This painting and the one opposite are from the Associated American Artists’ Galleries. 


artist started life as inauspicious- 
ly as did Aaron Bohrod. His par- 
ents emigrated from Bessarabia 
and settled down to a meager ex- 
istence on Chicago’s West Side, 
where Aaron was born in 1907. 
At the age of 19, after a thread- 
bare youth, he became a student 
at the Chicago Art Institute. 
Three years later, he was in New 
York at the Art Students’ League, 
accepting, without cringing, the 


caustic comments of John Sloan, 
his favorite teacher. Sloan punc- 
tured Bohrod’s addiction to com- 
mercial art tricks and dodges 
which he picked up leafing 
through slick professional maga- 
zines. He became convinced that 
he had plenty to learn about 
honesty in painting. Since then 
he has extracted meaty pictures 
from negro tenements, flop 
houses, auctions, trailer camps, 


— 


TEEP STREET 
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Bohrod liked the planes and angles afforded by this house and downhill grade in Noumea. 
In the foreground a lady looks serenely at the human beast of burden before her. 


nd junk shops. You will find 
ttle protest against poverty and 
rutality in Bohrod’s’ endless 
enes of slum life. He has more 
* less resigned himself to the 
portorial role. 

He alternates in the use of oils, 
ater colors, and gouache. He 
ay work in one medium for 
any months, then veer to an- 
her. He tends to be repetitive in 
e use of a distinctive yellow- 


green and with reds containing 
plenty of blue. With _ roofs, 
bridges, architectural fagades, 
and shutters, he has had no peer 
—hbut his men and women in 
some pictures are cramped and 
wooden. At one time he was over- 
ly fond of neon lights as a device 
to shed light in his nocturnal 
scenes. 

“T still like to slip in a neon 
sign now and then,” Bohrod adds 


MONA 


Leonardo’s Mona Lisa is reflected in the enigmatic smile of this 
girl. This painting is from the collection of Dr. Milton Levine. 


lischievously. “It’s a strategem, 
ut it brightens up a picture.” 
He seldom works from posed 
iodels. He prefers the teeming 
dewalks of Maxwell Street in 
hicago, a baseball game, or the 
unday crowds frolicking at Oak 
treet Beach. 

Painting is fun for Bohrod. “I 
1int because it is the easiest 
id most natural way for me to 
ll about a number of things 
at excite me,” he says. “In my 
ork, I want to say to the view- 
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MAJA 


This Bohrod, a frank paraphrase of Goya, is 
from the collection of Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Kaye. The model is a Chicago girl artist 
who poses for Bohrod and his friends. 


er: ‘These are the things I saw. 
If I have rearranged them a little, 
I have still presented the basic 
truths as I felt and saw them.’ 

“T desire no aesthetic clichés, 
personal or borrowed, to clutter 
up my painting. I want no eccen- 
tric devices running all over the 
face of my work to prove that 
mine is a distinct personality and 
that I am a being apart from all 
other beings. I am happiest when 
people—any people—say that my 
work is humble, real, and true!” 
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HE OWNERS UF 


A Washington observer sees 


for lib 


. 
¥* 


HAROLD STAsseN, the able young 


2x-governor from Minnesota, wore 
nis usual confident air, but any- 
yne could detect beneath it a 
inge of high uncertainty. 

“Tf the Republican party,’ he 
said, “fulfills its responsibilities 
as the majority party and carries 
jut a progressive and humani- 
arian program, then the 1946 
slections will be the forerunner 
f the election of a Republican 
oresident in 1948.” 

In Washington, these high- 
sounding words drew a cold re- 
sponse from many in the GOP 
1igh command. Why waste breath 
m.New Deal double-talk, when 
10 Republican could possibly lose 
n 1948 anyway? No matter what 
he political popularity polls of 
he next two years may show, 
wo things are taken for granted 
n circles close to the Republicans 
vho really run the party: 

1. Harold Stassen does not pos- 
ess the whisper of a chance to 
tep into the White House in 
anuary, 1949. Neither does any 
ther GOP “radical.” 

2. If the Republican bosses can 
elp it, the president will not be 
amed Dewey, either. 


publican mahouts have Bob Taft on the trunk 
id ‘Honest John” Bricker in the howdah spot. 
arroll Reece puffs with pride and Joe Pew 
ings up the rear. If voters are willing, the 
ephant will stampede toward the White’ House. 


eral elements in the GOP 


__-By Carey Longmire, caricatures by Sam Berman 


Rarely has the inner machinery - 
of a party been held so tigh 
by one faction as is the case 
the Republican party today. That 
faction is sometimes referred to 
in Washington as the “O 
gang,” A better name might 
the Ohio-Pennsylvania Axis. I 
twin heroes are the Ohio senator 
—Robert A. Taft, the profess 
ish but hard-hitting son of the 
nation’s 26th president; and 
“Honest John” Bricker, a strik- — 
ing, Victorian-era figure of a man. 
who was swept into the Senate in 
November by a landslide. Ya 

The brains of this combination 
are Senator Taft’s. He expects 
Bricker to step aside for him in 
1948, as he did for Honest John 
in 1944. Taft’s clever, ambitious — 
wife, Martha, is confident that 
her husband will be the next 
president, the fourth Ohio Repub- 
lican in the White House in half a 
century. 

A major threat, of course, 
comes from New York’s Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey. Dewey’s rec- 


_ord-smashing majority on WNo- 


vember 5 placed him at the top 
in popularity among the GOP 
rank and file. But as far as the _ 
actual party machinery is con- 
cerned, Dewey is an outsider 
looking in. : 

Ohio’s dominance comes from 
three chief facts: 

1. It is Taft who dictates most 
Republican policy in Congress. 
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As chairman of. the Senate Re- 
publican steering committee, with 
ties to influential leaders of the 
_ House, he decides “yes” or “no” 
on virtually all points of the 
party’s domestic platform. 


Governor Earl Warren of California is an able 
yote-getter and might be a compromise choice. 


Taft’s only rival for Congres- 
sional influence is Michigan’s 
Senator Vandenberg, who domi- 
nates foreign policy. Vandenberg 
has presidential aspirations also, 
but makes few attempts to in- 
trude on Taft’s domestic domain. 

2. Carroll Reece, of Tennessee, 
Republican national chairman, is 
described in the capital as “Taft’s 
man.” The voice of Taft is clearly 
paramount in Republican nation- 
al headquarters—a vital matter 
in laying the groundwork for 
control of party delegates to the 
nominating convention a year 
hence. 

3. The conservative, high-tariff 
industrialists of the Middle West 
and Pennsylvania—rugged indi- 
vidualists such as Joseph N. Pew, 
Jr., Ernest T. Weir and Joe Grun- 


dy—dislike Dewey. They oe 
never stomach a Stassen, and they 
think Vandenberg is too far out on 
an internationalist limb. Governor 
Earl Warren, the sensational vote- 
getter from California, might be 
acceptable as a compromise. But 
the Pews of Philadelphia, the 
DuPonts of Wilmington, and 
their friends will throw their cash 
boxes wide open for a Taft or a — 
Bricker. 

These kings of industry, whose 
hearts festered for a dozen years — 
with an idealogical hatred for — 
Roosevelt, really prefer Bricker. 
But Taft, they know, is also an 
ultraconservative who despised 
the New Deal’s trafficking with 
foreign “collectivist” regimes, and 
they accept the fact that 1948 
will be Taft’s turn as Ohio’s 
standard-bearer. 


Harold Stassen, ahead of his time and party, is 
looked on as a radical by the ‘Ohio gang.” 


The chief point to be noted is 
the fierce hostility between the 
Middle Western and New York 
wings, of the GOP. Today the 


Middle Western wing dominates 
publican councils. The West 
‘ears Wall Street, the haunt of 
nternational bankers. Dewey, to 
he Middle West’s consternation, 
mee proposed an outright Brit- 
sh-American alliance. The West’s 
yarty bosses are still horrified by 
Nendell Willkie’s brash and burn- 
ng words about his One World— 
ind Willkie, in Harold Ickes’ 
mmortal wisecrack, was Wall 
Street’s barefoot boy. The West- 
sarners know, too, that John W. 
danes of Wall Street is a big 
noney-raiser for another One 
World zealot today — Harold 
Stassen. 

Colonel Robert R. McCormick, 
he fervid, hypernationalist pub- 
isher of the Chicago Tribune, 
yuts all this on record. McCor- 
nick is the undisputed boss of 
he GOP in Illinois; ane of his 
atellites, Curly Brooks, sits in 
he Senate. In a New York Times 
nterview, McCormick said re- 
ently: 

“Tll tell you one thing for cer- 
ain. I won’t have anything to 
io with that fellow Stassen. He 
s no Republican, never was, and 
he same thing goes for Tom 
Yewey. He’s no American; he’s a 
Yew Yorker. 

“Like Willkie before him, he 
yas put up by the international 
ankers in New York who have 
een in control of the Republican 
arty. The bankers just wanted 
9 save England and British im- 
erialism.” 

The Colonel bestows a crisp 
lessing, however, on the First 
itizen of Cincinnati. 

“Taft,” he said, ‘seems to be a 
ood man.” 


OBERT ALPHONSO TAFT did not in- 
erit his famous father’s portli- 
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ness or gusty humor. The son’s 
political wits, however, are doubt- 
less sharper. Most citizens, he 


Tom Dewey remains a major threat despite being 
classed ‘not an American, but a New Yorker.” 


thinks, yearn today for political 
quiet. He plans no dramatic and 
sudden shifts in basic national 
policy, in the smashing style of a 
Roosevelt, except in one depart- 
ment—an all-out revision of the 
labor laws, to trim the power of 
unions. He is for drastic cuts 
in the Federal bureaucracy, for 
balancing the budget, and for 
slashes in taxes. The Senator be- 
lieves the voters will agree. The 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers is certain to do so. 

Taft is far too clever to toss 
the whole New Deal and its so- * 
cial gains out the window; he will 
use budget cuts to restrict the ac- 
tivities of New Deal agencies. 
This is Taft’s tried and tested 
method. He frequently pulls the 
teeth of new and radical schemes 
by accepting them in principle, 
then trimming them down to 
harmless size. 

The Senator blocked the Wag- 
ner-Murray-Dingell health insur- 


ance bill in the last Congress, but 
‘sponsors a mild medical-care bill 
of his own. When a long-range 
housing plan became a burning 
issue, he joined forces with the 
public housing enthusiasts, scal- 
ing their proposals down to ac- 
ceptable size. To the Senator’s 
dismay, the screaming pressure 
of the real estate lobby defeated 
the resulting Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft bill, although only one tenth 
of the measure was devoted to 
public housing. 

Taft’s astute hand was seen in 
the much-ballyhooed “full em- 
ployment” act. As finally passed, 
the full employment scheme was 
little more than a pious collection 
of hopes. The most masterful Taft 
campaign of all was his delaying 
action against OPA, which left 
price control nothing but a skel- 
eton. 

‘Senator Taft, as a conservative 

with staunch devotion to busi- 
ness, clearly fits the temper of the 
Republican times. He may face 
bitter criticism and revolt, how- 
ever, for his isolationism. Unlike 
Vandenberg, who used to be a 
red-hot isolationist also, but one 
whose eyes were opened by Pearl 
Harbor, Taft fails completely to 
see the point in international co- 
operation. 

A colleague says of Taft: “He 
pays no attention to opinions un- 
less they are his own.” For the 
man from the banks of the Ohio, 
the world appears to stop at the 
oceans. 

Taft voted for American entry 
into the United Nations, but then 
proceeded to fight every measure 
to put teeth into international 
policy. He opposed the World 
Bank, the Hull reciprocal trade 
agreements, the loan to Britain. 
He. is furiously skeptical of a 


necessity for huge Army an 
Navy appropriations to back u 
Washington’s words with force. 
This Taft-Vandenberg divergence 
on Washington’s foreign commit- 
ments"may yet bring a serious 
split. d 
Here again, Taft stands on the 
same ground as the Pews and the © 
McCormicks. J. Howard Pew, who 
is a brother of Joe Pew and a po- | 
tent figure in the NAM, recently 
uttered strong criticism of the 
program set up under the United 
Nations Economic and _ Social 
Council. It was rugged individual- 
ism, he said, which produced this 
nation’s wealth, but, he went on 
seornfully: 

“Now we are told that the 
economy which produced this — 
standard of living for the Amer- 
ican people must be abandoned— © 
that we must embrace economic 
collectivism.” 

The multimillionaire Pews of — 
Pennsylvania, owners of the Sun © 
Oil and Sun shipbuilding com- 
panies, typify the moneyed men 
behind Taft. The late Joseph N. 
Pew, Sr. struek it rich in Penn- 
sylvania’s first oil: boom, moved — 
from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia, 
and left his, fortune to a numer- 
ous dynasty. Howard vis the oil ~ 
company boss. Joe ranks as the 
family’s political sharpshooter. — 
There are a dozen or more Pews — 
today, including Joe, Howard, 
their two sisters, cousins, and 
in-laws. A Democratic congress- 
man asserted that the total of 
Pew contributions since 1933 to 
the Republican coffers adds up to 
more than $13,000,000. 

Even if this estimate is ex- 
aggerated, it is certain that the 
Pews viewed Roosevelt and all 
other New Dealers as outright 
thugs, bandits, and Bolshevist — 
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llevils, and that the family turned 
sut its pockets for tremendous 
Xtepublican campaign gifts. 
, The story may be apochryphal, 
out in the 1930’s Philadelphia 
ueard that one Pew had armed 
nis Main Line mansion with 
machine guns against a possible 
nvasion by New Deal mobs, and 
hat he displayed his artillery 
roudly to dinner guests. One 
-ew swore during one heated 
inti-Roosevelt election campaign: 
“If I’m busted in November, 
ind the Republicans have won, 
"ll be satisfied.”’ 

He exulted after FDR’s death: 
“The Pied Piper is gone. The 
rolden voice which charmed the 
hildren away from their loyal- 
ies is stilled.” 

What angered the Pews and 
heir associates was the sheer 
ffrontery of government in pre- 
uming to curb the freedom of 
usiness. Businessmen of this 
tripe yearn for the Good Old 
lays, when the protective tariff 
ept prices high, when taxes did 
ot eat up profits and income, 
yhen every energetic man had his. 
hance at fortune, and when labor 
new its place. Many of these in- 
ustrialists treat their workers 
ell, but do so out of pure pater- 
alism. Bob Taft, they hope wist- 
illy, can somehow wave a magic 
and and bring those Good Old 
ays back again. 

It is not unusual that Joe Pew 
nd his friends should think of 
yngressmen and presidents as 
ere errand boys for the power- 
il. Things have almost always 
en that way in Pennsylvania. 
Matt Quay, the overlord of Re- 
iblican Pennsylvania for a quar- 
r century from the 1880’s on, 
as a greedy, grasping man who 
ld offices, racketeered in con- 
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tracts, and kept a shaky Demo- 
cratic party alive as a handy 
whipping boy for the party of 
Big Business. Quay found it easy 
to trade politically on a national 
scale with Marcus Alonzo Hanna, 
the Ohio coal and iron magnate 
and political manipulator who 
picked William McKinley out of 
the Ohio governor’s chair and put 
him in the White House. 

Boies Penrose, a giant who liked 
beefsteaks so rare that the blood 
ran out, was Quay’s iron-fisted 
successor. It was Penrose, by then 
old. and sick, in 1920, who gave 
the O.K. by telephone to another 
Ohioan for the White House. This 
was pliable, fun-loving Warren G. 
Harding, who had been picked 
long before by Ohio’s Harry M. 
Daugherty as the golden choice 
for the party bosses. The famous 
deal in the Chicago smoke-filled 
room, affirmed from Philadelphia 
by Penrose, brought the rapa- 
cious Ohio gang of the 1920’s to 
power and eventual infamy in 
Washington. 

A pink-cheeked Pennsylvanian 
named Joseph R. Grundy ranked, 
throughout this era, as the king 
of the lobbyists. His hand was in 
every tariff bill, and he fought 
labor legislation and old-age pen- 
sions; such things might cost 
business money. Grundy. said- 
with pride that the Smoot-Haw- 
ley tariff was his most perfect 
handiwork. Others think that this 
tariff helped bring on the second 
World War. 

Joe Grundy, now in his 80’s, is 
still a power in Pennsylvania. 
The sage Grundy counsels com- 
plement the Pew cash box and 
enthusiasm. And Joe Grundy also 
thinks Bob Taft or “Honest John” 
Bricker may be the answer to 
Republican prayers. 
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' Ati THIS adds up to a simple . 


fact: a tightly knit band of Mid- 
‘westerners and big-money indus- 
trialists, who know exactly what 
they want and are out to get it, 
are the prime owners at this mo- 
ment of the Republican party. 
What they want, in effect, is to 
put the clock back to the time of 
McKinley. This is an impossible 
_task, and Senator Taft, for one, 
knows it. Whether his financial 
backers do so is doubtful. The 
Senator will doubtless be satisfied 
if conservatives can dig in, ap- 
proximately where they stand to- 
day, and hold their own. 

The GOP’s present owhers ac- 
quired control because they had 
the money and were willing to 
spend it. South Dakotans may 
have wondered in 1942, for in- 
stance, why far-off Pennsylvania 
was so aroused over the cam- 
paign to elect Harlan J. Bushfield, 
an ultraconservative South Da- 
kotan who was then governor, to 
the United States Senate. Bush- 
field won, and he generally lines 
up with Taft in Congress today. 
His official report of personal 
campaign gifts showed contribu- 
tions of $4,000. Half came from 
the Pew family of Philadelphia— 
two checks of $1,000 each from 
Joe Pew and his sister, Mrs. 
-Mabel Pew Myrin. 

This was not all. According to 
a report cited by Democratic Sen- 
ator Guffey of Pennsylvania in 
the Senate on June 12, 1943, the 
over-all South Dakota Republican 
campaign fund for 1942 included 
these contributions from well-to- 
do outsiders: 

Lammot du Pont (of the 

Delaware du Ponts)..... $4,000 


hrenee du Pont... 500. 2008. 2,500 
Alfred P. Sloan Jr. 
General Motors.......... 2,500 


Ailsa Mellon Bruce (of the 
Pittsburgh Mellon family) 5,000_ 
Sarah Mellon Scaife....,.. 4,000 
Robert R. McCormick 7 
(Chicago Tribune)... +s 
Mary Ethel Pews.25.- ceieti 
Earle Halliburton (Okla- 
homa oil man, described 
by Guffey as a Pew 
associate) 


If Taft’s campaign needs cash, — 
there appears to be plenty avail- — 
able. The chief hurdle is still Tom 
Dewey, who has most of the 
glamour, along with Earl Warren. 
But the professionals in politics, 
confronted by the popularity 
polls, quickly retort: 

“When they get to the con- 
vention, who will have the dele- 
gates?” 

Ohio’s potentates think they 
have the answer to that one. For 
decades, Ohio has virtually owned 
and operated the GOP organiza- 
tion in the Democratic Solid 
South. Although the South rarely ~ 
gives a ballot in the Electoral 
College to a Republican, all those 
Dixie delegates in the party con- 
vention have votes. 

Thus, when nomination time 
comes around in 1948 — unless 
something extraordinary happens 
in the meantime—the votes from - 
Dixie and from a wide area of 
the Middle West may be signed, 
sealed, and delivered in advance 
for Ohio’s choice. When these 
delegations roll into the conven- 
tion auditorium, they will be 
whooping it up for good old Bob 
Taft. 

That choice, it is clear, will fit 
the requirements of Joe Pew and 
of the master lobbyist, Joe Grun- 
dy, who still thinks the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff was his proudest 
creation in Hoover’s regime. 
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Plan a House 


The American spirit, which once raised barns by co-operation, 


now builds whole towns through co-operative housing leagues 


By Wallace Stegner 


iT 18 almost possible to say that 
people wanting houses built ac- 
cording to their own specifica- 
ions in America in the next year 
ry two are going to have to build 
them co-operatively. Last year the 
Architectural Forum, comment- 
ng on a community of seven 
0-operatively built houses in a 
Shicago suburb, admitted some- 
vhat wryly that ‘whatever social 
heory inspired the development, 
he results go a long way toward 
ustifying such an approach.” It 
s the only way most middle-in- 
ome families can build at all. If 
ne is a veteran he may have a 
hance at an overpriced cheese- 
ox about whose design he can 
ay virtually nothing. If one is 
ery wealthy or has close friends 
mong the building fraternity he 
1ay be able to approximate the 
ouse he wants. But the average 
1an in need of a new home is 


helpless against the enormous 
inertia of an outworn building 
procedure, against the strangle- 
hold of the realtors, against the 
red tape and delays of an inade- 
quate government program, 
against high labor costs and the 
plain shortage of materials. 

Leagued with a sufficient num- 
ber of his fellows, he can over- 
come those obstacles. He can 
build just about the kind of house 
he wants, and build it at any- 
thing from 10 to 30 per cent less 
than it would cost if he built it 
alone. 

There is no way of knowing ex- 
actly how many associations for 
co-operative or mutual home 
building have grown up in the 
past two years, but along the 
eastern seaboard the Eastern Co- 
operative League notes more 
than 30. No issue of an architec- 
tural magazine seems complete 
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today without plans or pictures 
of a new group. An architect as 
eminent as Richard Neutra pub- 
licly espouses co-operation as the 
best possible expedient in our 
housing emergency. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Department 
of Labor, finds it necessary to 
publish a pamphlet on the organ- 
jzation and management of co- 
operative housing associations. 
Altogether there must be at 
least a hundred such groups, big 
and little. Their combined mem- 
bership may not exceed 5000 
_ families, but they are an impor- 
tant 5000, because the direction 
they are taking may well be the 
beginning of a trend that could 
change our whole building habits. 
One of the largest groups of its 
kind, and certainly one of the 
most thoroughgoing in -its plan- 
ning, is the Peninsula Housing 
Association of Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia. Its present membership is 
between 200 and 300 families. At 
its maximum it will have 400. 
When it-completes the project on 
which it is well started it will 
have created not merely 400 mod- 
ern homes of sound and beautiful 
design, but an entire new com- 
munity. This community is new 
from the grassroots up, and it is 
one which should demonstrate 
more thoroughly than they have 
ever been demonstrated in this 
country, the advantages of co- 
operative planning and building. 
The Peninsula Housing Asso- 
ciation was begun in April, 1944, 
by a handful of enthusiasts. It 
grew slowly during its long nego- 
tiation for the plot of land it 
wanted. This was an oak-dotted, 
rolling 253 acres back of the Stan- 
ford University campus, overlook- 
ing the south end of San Fran- 
cisco Bay and the fruited Santa 


Clara Valley. They wanted that 
land very badly for the commun- 
ity that they named in advance 
Ladera, from the Spanish word 
for a hillside. They wanted it be-_ 
cause it was good land, because it” 
had marvellous views from doz- — 
ens of different points, and be- — 
cause it would always be sur- 4 
rounded by open country. 5 

By July, 1946, the membership ~ 
had grown from the original five — 
to 150, the original few hundred — 
dollars to a great many thou- 
sands. Each new member paid a — 
$200 membership fee, all but $50 
of it returnable upon withdrawal. — 
In addition, each member was 
asked to buy certificates of in- 
terest in the co-operative corpo- 
ration. These certificates were 
negotiable securities bearing in- ~ 
terest at five per cent. When lots 
are selected—on the basis of first 
in, first pick—the certificates of 
interest, which by that time 
should be built up to around © 
$1,500 per member, will be ex- 
changed for title to a building lot. 

In July, the association finally 
got its land. Real estate compe- 
tition bid up the price to $155,000. 
The association did not rush 
ahead. From the beginning it had 
drawn on its varied membership 
and on outside sourcés for expert 
advice on engineering, architec- 
tural, and legal problems. It had 
to, because this was no casual 
joining together of a few families 
to save a little’ money. This plan 
involved the deliberate creation 
of a town by the people who were 
going to live in it. 

A year before they acquired 
the land they had hired John 
Funk and Associates, a San Fran- 
cisco firm, as consulting archi- 
tects. There is no chance that in 
Ladera. Cape Cod cottages will sit 
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uneasily cheek by jowl with Span- 
ish stuccos. All houses will be de- 
signed in the same key, and essen- 
tially in the same materials, in 
the style best called ‘“Contempo- 
rary Californian.” This is a kind 
of house suited to the climate and 
offering a maximum of good liv- 
ing. Landscaping will not be an 
afterthought when building has 
been completed. The landscapist 
of the consulting firm, Garrett 
Eickbo, will proceed with it as an 
integrated part of the building 
process. 

Ladera will in no sense be a 
housing project or a row-house 
levelopment. Varieties of ter- 
rain, Slope, view, and family need 
will result in varieties of houses. 
The basic floor plans, will be the 
lirect result of the wishes of the 
ywhers aS expressed in ex- 
laustive questionnaires and con- 
sultations. These can be subjected 
o almost endless variations, and 
or a little extra cost any owner 
nay have an entirely personal set 
yf plans. 

A site plan of the whole plot 
vill utilize curving or circular 
raffic arteries, dead-end lanes, 
matches of park, whatever the 
opography seems to demand. 
3uilding lots can be partitioned 
nto varying sizes and shapes. 
3etween 50 and 100 acres will be 
vithheld as commons and park 
ands. Because of these, almost 
very lot in the tract can be 
laced adjacent to a park. Privacy 
an thus be made possible in re- 
jarkably small space; since 
lanting is considered as part of 
he building operation, this can 
e achieved within the space of 
n average city lot. 

Actually, the lot sizes in Ladera 
rill vary considerably. San Fran- 
iseans enrolling in the associa- 
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tion insist anxiously on lots “at 
least 30 by 80 feet.” Members ac- 
customed to greater elbow room 
often want an acre. Probably few 
lots will be as large as an acre, 
and certainly none will be as 
small as the handkerchief-sized 
plots San Franciscans are used to. 
They will average a third of an 
acre each, which is twice as large 
2Smane 200d bia ncliyanlOtmelins 
leaves room for garden, orchard, 
barbecue pit, and outdoor living 
space, aS well as privacy. 

The Peninsula Housing Associa- 
tion chooses to build itself up to 
400 members because the best ad- 
vice in the matter indicated that 
at least that number of families 
were necessary to support a 
neighborhood business district. 
The association wants to create a 
visually pleasing shopping cen- 
ter. Four miles from any other 
center, Ladera will have to pro- 
vide itself with at least a grocery 
and service station, perhaps with 
laundry and cleaning service, per- 
haps with a restaurant or delica- 
tessen. Whatever businesses the 
membership finally decides to in- 
clude will be organized as co- 
operatives and affiliated with the 
regional wholesale of the co- 
operative chain. Buildings to 
house these stores will be de- 
signed as part of the integrated 
community, and provision will be 
made for their expansion. All will 
be erected on land owned in com- 
mon by all the members. 

inthis Shopping ss center 
through carefully studied plan- 
ning, there will be no traffic prob- 
lem. There will be no danger to 
children or dogs or baby buggies 
or the other paraphernalia of the 
housewife. 

Back of Ladera, through the 
ranch land and the Coast Range, 
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there are miles of bridle trails. If 
enough members want horses, a 
community stable can house 
them. There will be community 
tennis courts and a swimming 
pool. Families in the association 
average a little more than two 
children each, with many families 
expecting more. These kids will 
go to school, if present prospects 
are realized, in a school building 
on the Ladera plot. 

There are obviously very great 
advantages in such thoroughgo- 
ing city planning as the Penin- 
sula Housing Association  in- 
dulges in. Beauty, convenience, 
the pleasures of country living 
open ordinarily only to the very 
wealthy—these are things Lader- 
ans are trying to build into the 
project from the very beginning. 
Though they will hold title to 
their own lots in fee simple and 
can dispose of them at will, with 
only the nominal safeguard of 
association approval of the buyer, 
they will also have an equity in 
many acres of parks and com- 
mons and playgrounds, and a 
thrifty membership in the sev- 
eral co-operative businesses the 
community will support. And 
they can plan—are planning— 
not merely their own homes but 
their whole neighborhood, their 
whole town. So far as I know, 
practically no one in America, ex- 
cept members of an association 
of this type, has had that oppor- 
tunity. 

There is yet another advantage. 
That is savings. Undeveloped 
land, roughly of the same kind 
and location as the Ladera site, 
is on the market all the time at 
anything from $2,000 an acre up. 
I have been quoted a steep hill- 
side lot, semideveloped, at $10,000. 
The Ladera land, bought through 


co-operation, and even after the 


price had been pushed up to al- 


most double the original bid, cost — 


members only about $600 an acre. 
With roads, sewers, utilities, the 


land will come to something be-- 
tween $1,500 and $1,800 for the — 


average third-of-an-acre lot plus 
the equity in the common lands 


that each member will hold. But — 


even at $3,000 or $4,000 an acre, 
Ladera is cheap. In Palo Alto, the 
nearest town, a developed lot of 


60 by 125 feet brings from $4,500 - 


to $3,000—which is at the rate of 
$15,000 to $18,000 an acre. Lader- 
ans have already saved about 50 
per cent on their land purchase 
alone. 

The most conservative sources, 
some of them unfriendly to the 
project, admit that architectural 
costs will be cut in half as a result 
of mass planning. Construction 
costs will be definitely lower, 
somewhere between 10 and 20 per 
cent. Financing will be cheaper, 
because with 400 houses to fi- 
nance, the association can beat 
down both buried costs and inter- 
est rates. Equipment such as 
washing machines, kitchen and 
bathroom fixtures, cabinets, dish- 
washers, can be bought at a sub- 
stantial discount. 

These savings are substantial 
enough to make the difference be- 
tween building and not building 
for most of the families in the 
Ladera project. When housing 
costs $2,000 to $3,000 a room, not 
many families can build at all, 
but when co-operation has whit- 
tled it down, it becomes a possi- 
bility again. 

The people planning this proj- 
ect are as representative a cross 
section of the population as one 
could find in a long hunt. Several 
of the original organizers were 
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Stanford professors. There are 
engineers, airline pilots, many 
teachers from the public schools, 
accountants, insurance agents, 
auditors, and federal, state, and 
city employees. There is a pro- 
fessional baseball player, a long- 
Shoreman, a dentist, and several 
lawyers. There are writers and 
photographers and _ publishers, 
mechanics and nurses and com- 
posers, architects and industrial 
designers and bakers, carpenters 
and geologists and chemists and 
retired Army colonels. Few of 
them are wealthy. Some are lim- 
ited to what they can do with a 
white-collar salary. But they will 
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get their houses—not jerry-built 
boxes, but the kind of houses they 
have dreamed of. They will get 
their houses through their own 
ability to plan and work together. 

The survey chains that are 
stretched out across the Ladera 
site now are measuring more 
than the lots of future home 
owners on the Stanford hills. 
They are measuring the ability of 
the American public to throw off 
a system that has proved utterly 
incompetent and even antisocial. 
They have put in its place some 
of the spirit that used to animate 
barn raisings when democracy 
was younger and simpler. 


; : ee 
“Rather disconcerting, eh Kincaid? 
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Department of Interior 


B@ FLIRTATION 

The Wave who tells this story, 
and who knows men pretty well, 
still can’t decide whether it was 
on the level, or a new approach, 
or what. As she walked, one eve- 
ning, down a hallway in Wash- 
ington’s Statler Hotel, she en- 


countered the approving gaze of 
an old gentleman standing in the 
door to his room. “Come on in,” 
he said invitingly, “and have a 
dish of ice cream.” 

—EHdgar Brooke 


@ Bic BRIDGE 

Casual bridge players who may 
think that sportsmanship is an 
element in the game (“Will you 
please hold your hand a little 
closer?”’) may be a little shocked 
to learn that the holy of holies of 
Big Bridge is free of such scru- 
ples. This point is illustrated by 
an anecdote concerning four of 
the country’s headline bridge 
players, whom, for the purposes 
of this anecdote, we will call 
North, East, South, and West. 

East knew he had to finesse the 
queen of diamonds to make the 


hand. So he dawdled for the 
greater part of ten minutes, try- 
ing to place which side it was on. 
No indication was forthcoming. 
North grew bored. Turning 
around in his chair (so that his 
whole hand was revealed to East) 
he said: ‘For God’s sake, East, 
lead something!” East, having 
distinctly seen that the queen was 
not in North’s hand, immediately 
finessed through North’s partner. 
When the play reached him, 
North hesitated for a full minute, 
searching his hand. Then he 
reached into his breast pocket, 
planked the queen on the trick. 
“There’s that little lady,” he said. 

—Grant Shelby Hubley 


@ THE 10,000 WANTS OF 
MopERN MAN 


In colonial times—according to 
researches made by the Business 
Bourse—the number of articles or 
wants which a well-supplied fam- 
ily household possessed was 
about 300. Most of these were 
made on the premises, even shoes, 


hardware, cloth and_ stockings. 
The articles bought were star- 
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tlingly few—gunpowder, | salt, 
silk, ete. 
_ In today’s well-supplied house- 
hold, about 10,000 items are used. 
‘They so crowd a house that a turn 
backward is in progress, to sim- 
plify living. If 10,000 seems as- 
tounding, remember that a mod- 
ern department store stocks 
about 80,000 different items. 

Apartment living is a kind of 
escape from the tyranny of too 
many gadgets. A 33-time increase 
over colonial times appears to be 
a human limit. Housewives find 
their kitchens cluttered, their 
dressing tables and bathroom 
closets made over into miniature 
drugstores. Irrespective of useful- 
ness and efficiency, it appears to 
be a fact that human beings can’t 
pay attention, in the time allotted 
to them, to the material products 
of too lush a civilization. 

—T. George Frederick 


@ NEITHER SNOw, Nor RAIN, ETC. 

Rain insurance has become big 
business. Farmers, sports and 
county fair promoters, amuse- 
ment park concessionaires—any- 
body who can show rain or hail 
would cost them money—have 
been using rain insurance in in- 
creasing amounts. 
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Peter Leavens, a photographer, 
commissioned to take pictures of 
the first quarter of the close 
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moon, recently paid a premium 


’ of 30 per cent to his fire insurance 


company to protect himself 
against any rainfall between 5:30 
P.M. and 11:30 P.M. It didn’t rain 
that night, so he got his pictures 
and the insurance company got 
his money. If it had rained, Leav- 
ens would have received $100 for 
every $30 of premium. In the last 
two years he’s come out just 
about even. 

His rates run stiffer than the 
average because he insists on a 
longer period of protection than 
most rain insurance buyers. And, 
in photographing stars, he can 
tolerate no rain at all, not evena 
drizzle. 

The average rain policy covers 
only a three-hour period and pays 
off only on more than one tenth 
of an inch of rain. You have to 
buy your policy at least two 
weeks in advance of the time to 
be covered. The promoter of a 
baseball game usually buys pro- 
tection only for the hour or two 
before game time—when_ the 
crowds are on the way or making 
up their minds—and the time it 
takes to play five innings. After 
that he doesn’t suffer any finan- 
cial loss even if it does rain. Foot- 
ball fans are hardier. Gridiron 
promoters customarily buy pro- 
tection only for the period before 
the kickoff. After that the true 
pigskin follower is expected to sit 
through anything. 

The promoter of a golf tourna- 
ment bought insurance only for 
one day of the meet. That was the 
only day it rained. He collected 
$10,000, even though the down- 
pour stopped well before play be- 
gan and his gate receipts weren’t 
harmed at all. 

The father of a bride who was 
to be married at a big church 


wedding paid a $5 premium to 
insure himself against the addi- 
tional $50 expense of setting up a 
canopy, and a Delaware society 
matron bought $1,000 of protec- 
tion at the same 10-to-one odds 
for her daughter’s lawn party. 
She figured it would cost her that 
much to move the party indoors. 

The decision as to whether 
enough rain has fallen to pay off 
is left to a rain meter, a three inch 
cylinder. At a Texas rodeo damp- 
ened by just a slight drizzle, 
the dejected cowboys gathered 
around the meter to see what it 
said. There wasn’t enough rain to 
wet the bottom. But by the time 
all the riders, wearing wide- 
brimmed hats, had bent over the 
cylinder, there were three inches 
of water in it. The insurance com- 
pany paid off. 

The betting—or, more formally, 
the insurance cost—varies with 
the time of year and the section 
of the country. In Virginia and 
West Virginia, it costs $6.50 for 
$100 in any three consecutive 
hours of a May morning. But in 
the afternoon it jumps to $13.80. 
In Arizona it costs only $4, morn- 
ing or afternoon, while in Ala- 
bama and Mississippi charges go 
as high as $22.40 for a July after- 
noon. Perhaps the old Florida- 
California sunny weather feud 
can at last be settled. Florida’s 
lowest rate is $4 per $100 of pro- 
tection, while California’s cloud- 
less disposition has earned it a 
record low of $2.50. 

—Sam Shulsky 


@Bic FEET, SMALL FEET 


About ten times a day the 
phone rings at the American So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruel- 
ty to Feet and somebody asks, “Is 


this the American Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals?” Like a flash comes the an- 
swer: “No. Only to human dogs.” 
The society, located in Brooklyn, 
New York, is a shoe store special- 
izing in customers whose feet are 
killing them—policemen, mail- 
men, dancers, nurses, teachers, 
and just plain people who wish 
they could sit down. 

The society not only sells shoes 
to the sufferers, but also teaches 
them to walk. Do your heels run 
down on one side, or your soles 
wear in one spot? That’s because 
you don’t walk correctly. More- 
over, if you walk properly your 
feet won’t hurt. Are you a drag- 
ger, a droop, a heel-knocker or a 


side-wheeler? 


PRS EEK OEM. 
free evening classes in walking. 
The Society used to make shoes 


offers 


for Primo Carnera—size 18, 
EEEEEE (about 14 inches long). 
It now has a customer with’ even 
bigger feet—size 21, or 16 inches. 
The owner of those dangerous 
dogs is in the Coast Guard. At 
the other end of the scale it has 
shoes as small as size 4 for men 
and size 1 for women. Its biggest 
women’s shoes are size 13. 
George Fitzgerald and Harry 
Palter, owners of this unique 
business, are missionaries at 
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heart. Their eyes light up at the 


sight of a bunion. 
—ZJ. Mitchell Morse 


B@S.O.S. 

The rocking-chair brigade at 
the seashore boarding house 
buzzed with gossip about Mrs. 
Dodd, a young widow who was 
much too gay to suit the other 
ladies. They snubbed her consist- 
ently, and even her 4-year-old 


treated 


daughter Susan was 
with coolness. 

One rainy evening, when the 
ladies were playing bridge in the 
lounge, an anxious voice called 
from the head of the stairs. 

“Mother!” 

“Tt’s Susan Dodd. Her mother 


put her to bed and then went 


out—as usual. I suppose she 
thinks we’ll look after her child.” 
The ladies continued their 


Te 


game while the call was repeated. 
Finally, with desperation in her 
voice, Susan shrieked out, “Any- 
body’s mother, please come!” 

In two seconds every woman in 
the lounge was on her way up the 
stairs. —Marion Sturges-Jones 


®@ GREETER 


There is a yellow mutt who in- 
habits the docks down at Miami, 
where his master works. The pup 
has constituted himself a wel- 
come committee of one. 

“My goodness,’ exclaimed a 
young lady, slightly overcome by 
the warmth of his greeting. “If 
he isn’t the friendliest little dog 
I ever did see.” 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ said his master. 
“Seems like that dog never met a 
stranger.” —Elisabeth Cobb 


BRANK CONSCIOUS 


Some months ago, while driv- 
ing through Texas, my husband 
and I picked up an Iowa soldier. 
He told us that the day before he 
had been given a lift through the 
state of Mississippi by a Negro 
major. He said the major was 
hurrying home to see his sick 
child and that “the kid must have 
been awfully sick because the 
major never once stopped to get 
a bite to eat.”” We suggested there 
may have been other reasons why 
the major preferred not to stop 
in Mississippi. 

The soldier replied, “Well, I 
can’t think of any other reasons 
besides the sick kid. He certainly 
didn’t seem like the kind of per- 
son who would mind being seen 
eating in public with an enlisted 
man.” —Reba Lewis 


@ MONEY TO BURN 

Take four one dollar bills, roll 
them into a wad and set a match 
to it. Whether you use it to light 
a cigarette “Forty-Niner” fashion, 
or merely watch it burn to a crisp 
makes no difference. The purpose 
of this “experiment” is to illus- 
trate that every year fire losses in 
this country average $4 for each 
man, woman, and child. It’s the 
highest loss in all the civilized 
world. England’s is only 70 cents 
per person and France’s only 25 
cents per person. 

Money isn’t our only loss. 
About 10,000 die yearly and an- 
other 17,000 are burned badly 
enough to require hospitalization. 

America’s Number One firebug 
is carelessness—the “it won’t hap- 
pen to me” attitude. Year after 
year we go on making the simple, 
but tragic mistakes of smoking 
in bed, allowing rubbish to ac- 
cumulate, using makeshift elec- 
trical wiring, looking for gas and 
gasoline leaks with matches. The 
result—-1,500 fires daily, of which 
1,000 are in homes. 

Vigilance remains the best de- 
fence. Kansas City students spent 
a week inspecting homes for haz- 
ards and cut the fire rate. Fifty- 
two Grand Rapids clubs decided 
that rather than one Fire Preven- 
tion Week a year, each would as- 
sign itself the duty of preventing 
fires for a seven-day period. The 
result was a 30 per cent drop in 
the fire rate. 

Several years ago the Winnipeg 
Fire Department went out on a 
ten-day strike. The city govern- 
ment warned that a single fire 
might start a conflagration. 
There wasn’t one in the entire 
period. When the firemen re- 
turned, so did the fires. 

—Sam Shulsky 
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“Tt all seems kind of silly to me now” 
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T IS TIME we asked 
ourselves a few 
questions. After 
two years of a 
peace more 
dreadful in terms 
of human misery 
than the war 

must think straight 


years, 


we 
again. 

It is now generally admitted in 
the United States that we can re- 
main at peace only in a tolerably 
peaceable world. Only a world 
where the majority of men enjoy 
some small measure of freedom 
and prosperity can be peaceable. 
The aim of our foreign pohcy has 
presumably been to produce that 
kind of world, but it seems ap- 
parent to the most casual reader 
of headlines that about every- 
thing we have done ourselves or 
have allowed the other members 
of the United Nations to do has 
worked directly against that end. 

The sudden failure of the will 
to victory in the United States 
about the time when the defeat 
of Germany and Japan became 
certain is a phenomenon that will 
puzzle historians for centuries to 


TELE HE ies 


By John Dos Passos 


come. Of course, each of the peo- 
ples of the United Nations think 
they won the war. The British 
think they won it by their forti- 
tude under bombing and by the 
brilliant work of their airmen in 
the Battle of Britain. The Rus- 
sians think they won it by the 
immense holocaust they suffered. 
We think we won it by our indus- 
trial production, by our air force, 
and by our long-range bombers 
and our amphibian landings. Still, 
any unprejudiced observer will 
admit that neither Britain nor 
Russia would have had a chance 
against Germany, to say nothing 
of Italy and Japan, without the 
enthusiastic backing of the 
United States. 

We have produced the most effi- 
cient industrial organization the 
world has ever seen. We have 
created a social structure which, 
though it still lacks alarmingly 
that climate for the cultivation of 
excellence that marks the really 
great civilizations, at least 
spreads the material benefits of 
civilized life more widely among 
the population than they have 
ever been spread before. And, yet, 


ONLY ONE FREEDOM 


Ves 


“The time has gone by for the musical phrases that made up 


Franklin Roosevelt’s Four Freedoms, that politicians could 


frame in wind, while deeds of another nature were done.” 


ve find ourselves, in the years of 
yur greatest national power, 
lrifting without course or direc- 
ion. Every move we have made 
las tended to produce a world 
strangled by despotism in which 
American institutions cannot 
asily Survive. 

Somewhere along the road the 
American people have lost that 
inspoken agreement on a few 
yasic axioms that is needed to 
iold any social organization to- 
rether. We have forgotten the 
rinciples upon which our na- 
ion’s greatness was built. We 
lave put a tangle of meaningless 
vords in their place. What few 
olicies we have been able to 
hink up in world affairs, have 
een pushed into the defensive. 

Before the proponents of the 
.merican way of life can recap- 
ure the offensive we, here in 
.merica, have got to decide on 
yhat kind of nation we want. | 
Our time is running short. We 
re alone, United Nations or no 
Inited Nations, in a _ hostile 
rorld. Unless we can recapture 
1e offensive by a practical pol- 
y that will set us to building the 


kind of a nation we want in the 
kind of a world we want we are 
headed again for war and for 
probable defeat. The situation of 
our republic has enough analogies 
with the situation of France be- 
fore the French collapse to rob 
any American patriot of his sleep. 
A majority of Americans, I 
think, are convinced that our for- 
eign policy in the immediate past 
has been wrong. The fact that the 
State Department is less accessi- 
ble to popular pressure than any 
other department of the Govern- 
ment makes us feel helpless about 
changing it. A new foreign policy 
in this country will come only in 
response to an overwhelming 
popular demand. There can be no 
popular demand until the people 
know what they want. The easiest 
way of finding out what kind of a 
foreign policy we want is to rec- 
ognize the type of policy we don’t 
want. The question we 
want to ask is: “What 
is our foreign policy 
doing to increase the 
areas of individual se- 
curity and liberty in 
the world today?” 
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Nothing in nature stands still. 
Institutions either grow or they 
die. If what we want for the fu- 
ture is the growth and develop- 
ment of free institutions in Amer- 
ica, we can take it for granted 
that the only favorable climate 
for their development will be ina 
world where civil liberties are on 
the increase. Has our foreign 
policy in the past contributed to 
the growth of civil liberty in the 
world of which we are a part? 

Woodrow Wil- 
son’s policies, full 
of flaws aS we now 
see them, tended, I 
think we can admit, 
in a general way in 
that direction. But 
what about more recent times? 
What about Fascism? We allowed 
the New York bankers to help 
establish Mussolini. We allowed 
Anglo-American finance to help 
prepare Germany for the arrival 
of Hitler. We did nothing to save 
from drowning the democratic re- 
publics, established on our own 
principles, of Germany or Austria 
or Czechoslovakia. We helped 
ruin the liberal republic in Spain 
through the Embargo Act and 
through official benevolence to- 
wards the Nonintervention Com- 
mittee. At Teheran and Potsdam 
our representatives, for reasons 
impossible to comprehend on the 
facts as we now know them, 
abandoned the peoples of Eastern 
Europe to slavery and destruc- 
tion. In China, however good our 
intentions may have been, 
the result of our opera- 
tions has been civil war! 

Before we can have a 
new foreign policy we 
must blow aside the ora- 
torical vapors and see 
what kind of a foreign policy we 


really have. The Communists say 
that it is the historic mission of 
the capitalist democracies to pre- 
pare the way for them. If our © 
foreign policy is to be dedicated ~ 
to proving them wrong, we must 
stop digging our own graves as 
we have dug the graves of our 
friends the world over. The al- 
ternative is ruin and enslavement 
for everybody, reactionary and 
progressive, rich and poor, Jew, 
gentile, and Negro, man, woman, 
and child. Lincoln’s saying, that 
this nation could not endure half 
slave and half free is now true 
of the world. The time has gone 
by for the sort of musical phrases 
it hianteam acre mau 


Tranklin Roose- 
velt’s Four Free- 
coms that _ politi- 


cians could frame 44 


in wind, while they 
saw the opposite 

done under their noses. There is 
only one Freedom, freedom from 
oppression. We must save that 
in the world if we are to save the 
United States. 

\Ve have learned some impor- 
tant things in the last few years, 
but the things we have forgotten 
are even more important. The 
most important thing we have for- 
gotten is the principle on which 
our political system is based, the 
principle that no man can be 
trusted with power over other 
men. 

The working of self-govern- 
ment within the structure of civil 
liberties depends upon popular 
knowledge of that one basic truth. 
The government of laws estab- 
lished by the people’s vote and 
consent, which has been the un- 
derpinning of every political sys- 
tem that allowed any measure of 
liberty to the individual man, is 
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very far from the norm in human 
organizations. Normally the po- 
litical strong men exploit the 
weak. 

Call the setup communism, 
Fascism, or dictatorship, the re- 
sults are the same. All you have 
to do is to watch a group of boys 
playing for a few hours to under- 
stand that a gang led by a boss 
is still the instinctive pattern of 
human society. The whole devel- 
opment of Anglo-Saxon law and 
of American institutions has been 
a search for expedients to curb 
the basic master-slave make-up 
in mankind. In so far as our in- 
stitutions have succeeded in curb- 
ing this old Adam, they have pro- 
duced a free society, in which the 
independent man could flourish 
as well as the boss. Since the po- 
litically weak people are usually 
the productive people (the po- 
litically strong are too busy get- 
ting control of their fellows to 
do any useful work) 
free societies have 
almost invariably be- 
come creative and 
prosperous. The dan- 
ger has always been 
that, like Americans 
today, the citizens of 
flourishing democracies will for- 
get the principles to which they 
owe their well-being, and slip back 
into the cycle in which democracy 
leads to demagoguery and dema- 
goguery to despotism. 

Another war in the near future 
—hbefore our institutions for self- 
government have had time to re- 
cover from the numbing effect of 
the last and to adapt themselves 
to the breathless speed with 
which technology changes the in- 
dustrial hierarchy—will almost 
certainly produce a bureaucratic 
despotism in this country. 


If we are to chart a 
e course that will lead to- 
wards increased freedom 
and dignity for the in- 
dividual man and for a 
rich and progressive civi- 
lization, instead of towards stag- 
nation and death, there is little 
time left for us. If we can’t resur- 
rect some system of principles to 
which our people car rally and in 
which they will find standards for 
judging the behavior of our po- 
litical leaders, we will certainly 
continue our drift towards dis- 
ruption and war. 

It was not Hitler’s strength but 
the lack of political principle 
among the leadership of Europe’s 
democracies that produced the 
vacuum into which the ideas and 
armies of Nazism so _ easily 
rushed. It is not the success of 
the Soviet system but the collapse 
of the social framework of 
Europe, combined with the short- 
sightedness and the lack of prin- 
ciple of our leaders who dealt with 
the Russians, that have made the 
Kremlin the most powerful politi- 
cal force in the world today. We 
have become weak in so far as we 


have forgotten the master plan 
founded: self-government under 
a system of law that 
@ protects the liberty of 
eo weak. If we can’t stimu- 
late new growth in self- 
government at home, we 
humane and practical policy to- 
wards the other peoples of the 
world. 
school is that the way of civiliza- 
tion is the hard way. The easy 
way is the way of decadence and 


on which our greatness was 
every citizen, strong and 

have little hope of developing a 
What we were never taught in 
barbarism. The old Adam is al- 


‘ways waiting to trip us the first 
time that we make a false step. 
socialist idealism that 

has for so long been the 


fashionable trend, is that it has 
never shaken off the optimism of 
the last century. The latter half 
of the 19th century was on the 
whole a period of easy expansion 
for the peoples of Western Eu- 
rope and America. Everywhere 
the world was getting safer, old 
despotisms were breaking up, 
laws were becoming more hu- 
mane, restraints on individual 
initiative were melting away. 
Labor-saving devices were begin- 
ning to take the ancient drudgery 
off the shoulders of the laboring 
man. People had a right to think 
that mankind was getting more 
civilized, that the century to come 
would be a period of unparalleled 
lappiness for the human race. 
By now it must be obvious that, 
judged from any _ conceivable 
1umane standard, civilization in 
yur time is on the downgrade. We 
nust never forget that before the 
tirst World War, outside of Tur- 
<ey and Russia and a few other 
yackward regions, the whole 
world was open to travel and 
rade and immigration. If a man 
ound he wasn’t able to make a go 
yf it under one government, he 
vas free to pack his bags and 
nove to another continent. Now 
he parts of the world where there 
s any freedom of movement at all 
Yecome progressively fewer. Se- 
urity of life or property under 
he law has vanished. Men writhe 
elplessly in a web of secret po- 
ce, through which subservient 


{THE weakness of Ameri- 
ean political thinking to- 
day, and particularly of 
the strain of liberal semi- 
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and unruly alike can be uprooted, 
or enslaved, or extinguished. 
Before we can start talking 
about foreign policy or domestic 
policy in any terms that can pos- 
sibly be useful, we must face and 
understand the reality of the 
world we live in. If the freé and 
humane civilization, which has 
been more or less the goal of the 
Western Nations is possibly to 
come to life again, it will be 
through the wise and passionate 
effort of a generation of free men 
who insist on remaining free— 
men who will give themselves to 
the cause of freedom as whole- 
heartedly as our forefathers who 
founded this nation did. Institu- 
tions have their own laws of de- 
velopment, but in the long run 
they are what men make them. 


HERE is where we meet the 
great stumbling block that has, 
throughout history, pitched many 
a self-governing community back 
into slavery. The men who rise 
to power under free institutions 
belong to the same general human 
type as the men who find it so 
easy to rise on the backs of their 
fellows under a despotism. We 
can’t do without them. They are 
the instruments through which 
the people manifest their political 
power. In America so far we have 
managed to curb the politicians 
and the military and to keep 
them as servants instead of mas- 
ters of the nation. Since the days 
of Athens and Sparta, republics 
have had particular difficulty in 
keeping the allegiance of their 
public servants when they came 
into contact with foreign despots 
abroad. Weak as our foreign 
policy is, the instruments Ole 
tend to be still weaker. 

The sort of man who spends his 
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life wheedling a pittance of power 
out of the voters feels an over- 
weening personal attraction for 
the untrammeled wielder of the 
naked sword. In the old days 
when power in the outside world 
was expressed in rarified form by 
decorations and crystal chande- 
liers and visiting cards with titles 
engraved on them, we used to 
complain that our diplomats lost 
their heads, and, what was more 
important, their American pa- 
triotism, at the first sight of a 
duchess. Now they are tempted 
by stronger essences. There’s a 
reek of omnipotence about a 
tyrant who has just signed a desk- 
ful of death warrants. He is mas- 
ter of his people and represents 
an eminence that a public servant 
hemmed in by the checks and bal- 
ances of a government of law 

can never attain. Whenever an 

American citizen sees a photo- 

graph of some grinning public 


servant of his playing chess with 
a victorious head man, or ex 
changing toasts with a dictator, 
he should remember the old say- 
ing that eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty. 


THE cure for perverted politicians 
is an aroused public conscience. — 
The cure for a weak foreign 
policy is a strong policy based on 
practical principles. If we are to 
save ourselves and the world — 
from the new dark ages of slav- 
ery and stagnation we must fall 
in love with freedom again at 
home. Men who are free them- 
selves like to encourage it in 
others. Men who are engaged in 
building free institutions at home 
will find a way to frame a policy 
that will encourage free institu- 

tions among other peoples. 

Americans have done it before; 

we can do it again. Moral gen- 
erosity was once natural to us. 


Donald Napp, 17, one of four Junior Court judges appointed by the Pasadena, Texas Schools, has 


just “sentenced’’ Mike Bosworth, 16, for wilfully slashing a bus seat. Mike loses 150 ‘‘merits.”” 


IN THEIR OWN JUUGMENT 


William David Bell’s picture-report on a Texas Court’s 


experiment 


America’s “displaced persons” of 
the war were its children. If 
fathers did not go away to war 
they moved to other towns for 
better jobs. Mothers followed and 


took war jobs to bolster the fam- 
ily pay. Mushroom cities sprang 
up where families were crowded 
together with makeshift quarters 
and inadequate room for children 


to enjoy normal life and play. All 
too often, children shifted for ; 
themselves. The result was that 
delinquency became a major 
problem here as elsewhere. 

No town felt this problem more 
keenly than Pasadena, Texas. It 
was a sleepy hamlet of 3000 per- 
sons on the Gulf Coast. War 
brought it 14 huge oil and chem- 
ical plants. Families flocked in; 
Pasadéna grew to 30,000. And the 
misdeeds of its juvenile “DPs” 
grew accordingly. 

In November, 1945, Pasadena’s 
mothers and fathers met in City 
Hall to talk about what could be 
done. The officials said Pasadena 
was the victim of circumstances; 
nothing could change it. But 
Monte C. Stuckey, judge of the 
Corporation Court—a_ typical 
country judge—said Pasadena 
couldn’t resign itself to raising a 
generation of embryo criminals. 


ity Constable Johnny Taylor, on motor 
ter, tickets Ann Freeman (center). 


Two witnesses are sworn in the case 
against Ann Freeman. She is charged 


Father of the Pasadena Junior Court plan, 
Monte C. Stuckey (center), a “real’’ judge, is 


with destroying and removing a_ boule- 
vard stop sign. The chief piece of evi- 
dence is tacked to the courtroom wall. 


usually on hand when court opens. When Prose- 
cutor Roy Bell (right) and Defender Paul Dan- 
ner can’t agree on law, they seek his advice. 


Judge Stuckey got out his law 
books. He saw that Texas stat- 
utes, like those of most states, 
made little provision for handling 
‘that borderland of cases between 
mere juvenile prankishness and 
actual lawbreaking. But he was 
convinced that out of this border- 
land of thoughtless vandalism, 
unsupervised conduct and plain 
“high jinks” real crime grows. 
The problem was how to catch it 
before it became serious. 

His solution was simple. All 
kids like to play “cops and rob- 
bers.” Why not let them play it 
in earnest? Why not ask them to 
police, try, and judge each other? 
He prepared a book of “laws’’ to 
cover this “in-between” domain: 
the talking of “dirty” words, de- 
stroying property, being cruel 
to animals, starting fires, skip- 
ping school, disobeying parents, 
“crashing” traffic signals, and so 
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on in noncriminal offenses. 

He took his plan to the Lion’s 
Club: Let each Pasadena school 
give every student a “merit book” 
containing 1000 merits. Give each 
student a book of the ‘Shalls” 
and “Shall Nots.’”’ Make the study 
of these rules of conduct a part of 


the civics course. Appoint a 
Junior Court, with student 
judges, jurors, prosecutors and 


defense attorneys, and junior con- 
stables to “arrest” violators. Let 
the court “try” offenders as in a 
regular court. Let the sentences 
be: the loss of some of their 
“merits.” Students able to keep 60 
per cent of their merits would be 
given extra scholastic credit, to 
help them finish high school if 
they had a tight squeeze on regu- 
lar credits. 

The Lions Club wanted the 
plan, but Judge Stuckey ran into 
trouble. The chief county proba- 


"We admit she carried the sign away,” Paul 
tells the jury of six as Ann watches over her 
shoulder. ““However, she had found it in the 
street. Her offense was in not putting it back 
| ask you to find her not guilty.’ 


Yefendant Ann talks it over with her counsel, 
Yanner. She tells Paul the sign was already 
cnocked over, and all she did was pick it up. 
she insists she did not tear it off. Danner de- 
ides to make the best of this circumstance. 


in place. 
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manding: 
es her by de asod citizen? 


\ 
ell start like a 


ee : 
Prosecutor place the s!9M 


didn’t you Fe 


@ 
The jury composed of six of Ann’s classmates 
hears all the arguments and retires to deliber- 
ate the verdict, as Bailiff Billy Thomas ‘stands 
guard. Jury agrees Ann’s offense was more 
oversight than any intentional wrongdoing. 


Why 
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tion officer opposed it. Other 
critics cried “extralegal’’ “il- 
legal,” “just plain foolish.” But 
Judge Stuckey went to Austin, 
the state capital, and consulted 
Attorney General Grover Sellers. 
Sellers said it was legal; more, 
he promised to back it to the hilt. 

Judge Stuckey went back to 
Pasadena. The school teachers 
chose four young judges, and the 
first Junior Court came to order 
on Saturday morning, January 5, 
1946. 

It has been functioning highly 
successfully ever since. The four 
judges take turns at the Satur- 
day sessions. Four prosecutors 
and four defense attorneys serve 
with them. Student juries are 
called whenever the defendant 
pleads not guilty. The Junior 
Court appoints its own law en- 
forcement arm—squads of ‘dep- 
uty constables.” They patrol the 


Ted Thiel, the junior judge who heard Ann‘s 
case, acquits her of removing the traffic sign, 
but lectures her for not having called it to the 
attention of adult authorities, and for carrying 


it away. He lets her go with ag warning. 


streets with books of tickets, and 
cite any offender caught in a mis- 
demeanor. 

; By the time the Junior Court 
had been functioning six months, 
it had built an impressive record; 
juvenile delinquency in Pasadena 
had been cut by 85 per cent. The 
court had tried 163 cases, dis- 
missed 94 with judicial repri- 
mands. Twelve defendants were 
found not guilty by juries, and 
57 were convicted and assessed 
appropriate demerits. The great 
gain, as the mothers and fathers 
of Pasadena saw it, was that their 
children had been given a per- 
sonal interest in the business of 
living so as not to injure others. 
What had been a dry, formal 
course in civics became a reality 
of daily life. The junior citizens 
learned by the most convincing 
teacher—experience, and personal 
participation. It is now much 


Ann’s mother is an interested spectator in the 
ear row (center). In front of her are Mr. and 
Mrs. J. M. Whatley, with their son James, who 
1as been summoned for driving a car without 
1 license and negligence in having a collision. 
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more exciting for Pasadena’s 
students to police each other, and 
to compete with each other for 
the best records of citizenship, 
than it is to listen to “Crime Does 
Not Pay” radio programs. They 
no longer deal with imaginary 
“crooks” and trigger-happy G- 
men. They deal with each other 
and learn at firsthand the serious 
business of being good citizens. 
No one was more pleased than 
Judge Stuckey, father of the 
Junior Court plan, when his fel- 
low-Texan, Tom Clark, Attorney 
General of the United States, an- 
nounced that he would recom- 
mend the Pasadena plan to his 
Advisory Panel on Juvenile De- 


linquency. 
Pasadena, Texas, may have 
shown the nation that there 


is a better way of instructing its 
youth in right conduct than 


merely saying, “don’t.” 


Ann is happy but chastened as she stops at 
the desk of Bailiff Thomas to place her ‘not 
guilty’’ verdict in the records. She is glad that 
her 1000 merits are still intact, and will be 
careful not to cross the path of junior law again. 
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Communications 


@ SUPERLATIVES 
"47 
Sirs: 

Noting the widespread journal- 
istic practice of appending to 
longer articles bits of irrelevant 
fact known as “fillers,” I have 
been wondering uneasily if you 
would become a party to this 
custom. Hoping to forestall any 
such defacement of a readable 
journal, I submit the following 
hodgepodge. It contains practical- 
ly everything extant which is 
amazing, astonishing, eye-open- 


ing, or otherwise noteworthy, and 
is designed to give your clientele 
its fill of fillers, all at one clip. 

The heaviest man known to 
American science was Miles Dar- 
den, who weighed over 1000 
pounds when he died in Tennes- 
see in 1857. But he was 7 feet 6 
inches tall, and the title of the 
fattest human being belongs to 
Mrs. Ruth G. Pontico who carried 
800 pounds on her 5 foot 5% inch 
frame when she died in Tampa, 
Florida in 1941. 

There are mice that weigh a 


quarter of an ounce, and are 
among the smallest animals. 
‘Man’s very distant cousin, the 
mouse lemur of Madagascar, is a 
monkey four inches long. 

On the whole, man should not 
be too ashamed of his physical ac- 
complishments as compared to 
those of animals. He is one of the 
longest lived, has superior vision, 
and has accomplished numerous 
feats that no animal can ever 
challenge, such as flagpole sit- 
ting, marathon walking and kiss- 
ing, and endurance refueling 
flights. 

There are no birth certificates 
to bear out the claims of such 
persons as the Turk, Zorah Agrah, 
reported to be 150 years old in 
1927, or the Englishman, Thomas 
Parr, who was lionized to death 
in London in 1635 as a 152-year- 
old. But man’s. authenticated 
span of well over 100 years is 
exceeded only by the life expec- 
tancy of a tortoise. The most 
credible case is that of a tortoise 
on St. Helena who was a com- 
panion of Napoleon in his exile 
more than 125 years ago. Another 
tortoise, which was fond of goose- 
berries and strawberries, was 
said to have been a pet of seven 
bishops of Peterborough in Eng- 
land for 220 years. 

An Egyptian vulture lived 118 
years, an eagle 104, and a parrot 
(02; their attitudes on the use of 
uleohol and tobacco are not re- 
corded. Elephants live shorter 
ives than men, and whales are 
yelieved to last only a quarter 
entury. The giant sequoia tree, 
‘General Sherman,” is conceded 
he title of the oldest living thing 
vith more than 3000 years. 

The age of the oldest fish would 
much less. Records of fish in 
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collections give the European cat- 
fish at least 61 years and the 
Danube sturgeon at least 50. At 
the opposite end, the Mayfly dies 
on its birthday. 

The tallest man on unofficial 
record might have been a Russian 
called Machnow, said to be nine 
feet, three inches in 1905, only 
half the 19-foot height of giraffes. 
The record as the smallest hu- 
man being is hard to place be- 
cause midgets have a habit of 
growing all their lives and the 
measurements of carnival bally- 
hoo are doubtful. Tom Thumb, 
the success of P. T. Barnum, 
was Said to be 25 inches at one 
time. Richebourg, a servant of 
the House of Orleans, was alleged 
to be 90 years old and 23 inches 
high when he died in Paris in 
1858. 

Man is credited with the best 
vision among all living things. All 
mammals, except man, are color- 
blind; only he, reptiles, insects, 
and birds see color. Eagles may 
see movements at greater dis- 


tances, but they lack man’s 
stereoscopic sight. 
Hearing, though, is not so 


bright a record for mankind. We 
hear sounds with frequencies of 
10 to 18,000 cycles per second. 
Dogs hear from 32 to 35,000 c.p.s. 
But bats can both make and hear 
sounds as high-pitched as 90,000 
c.p.s.. two octaves above sound 
audible to us. A canary, by the 
way, most likely cannot hear 
sounds lower than the high notes 
of a soprano. 

The speediest of men are the 
holders of the world’s record for 
the 100 yard dash, Frank Wyck- 
off, Jesse Owens, and Clyde Jef- 
frey (all 9.4 seconds or an aver- 
age of almost 22 miles an hour). 
A rhinoceros once chased an auto- 
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mobile at 35 m.p.h., and a race 
horse made 48 m.p.h. Man O’War 
was clocked at 43 m.p.h. for a 
quarter mile. All are left behind 
by the fastest running animal, the 
cheetah, which has been recorded 
at 70 m.p.h. in India where it is 
used to run down game. A four- 
ton elephant is reported to have 
crashed along at 24 m.p.h. for 120 
yards. 

The fastest verified level-flight 
record for a bird is held by the 
frigate bird, a flock of which was 
timed at 261 m.p.h. by British 
naval officers. A golden eagle was 
credited by a pilot with diving 
faster than 500 m.p.h. They occa- 
sionally plunge from an altitude 
of two miles. 

The record for the running 
broad jump is the leap of 26 feet 
eight and one half inches made 
by Jesse Owens, whereas the 
kangaroo is credited only with a 
rough 25 feet. Cornelius Warmer- 
dam cleared 15 feet seven and 
three quarters inches in a pole 
vault in 1942 and is unchallenged 
by any animal. Gibbons have 
been credited with swinging 30 
feet, branch to branch. 

Legend says that Angus Mc- 
Askill, a giant of seven feet, nine 
inches when he toured with Bar- 
num, once hoisted a 2200 pound 
anchor to his shoulders. He would 
probably have been outdone by a 
gorilla, for the six foot frame and 
700 pounds of the big ape pack the 
power of five or six men. Ele- 
phants used in the teakwood for- 
ests of Burma can move four tons. 

The record for deep sea diving 
is probably held by some as yet 
unknown fish. William Beebe 
went down 2510 feet in his bathy- 
sphere near Bermuda in 1934 
and found fish all the way down. 
On the other hand, when Cap- 


tains Orvil Anderson and Albert — 


Stevens drifted up to 72,395 feet 
in a balloon in 1935, they found 
little except a blackish sky. By 
his own power, man is known to 


have hit 28,126 feet above sea — 


level, climbing Mount Everest. 

Alvin “Shipwreck” Kelly sat on 
a flagpole in Baltimore for 23 
days, seven hours. The chamois 
can balance itself with all four 
feet on a mountain peak the size 
of a bottle top. 

The endurance refueling record 
for airplanes was won in 1935 by 
Fred and Algene Key who kept 
aloft from June 4 to July 1, fly- 
ing more than 50,000 miles and 
making 65 refueling contacts. The 
walkathon record was set unoffi- 
cially last fall in England by Bert 
Couzens who hit 2415 miles in 912 
walking hours. A Chicago couple 
kissed without break for six 
hours and 37 minutes in a kissa- 
thon during the 30’s. 

Even Diamond Jim Brady 
would have been awed by some 
animals’ eating capacities. An 18 
foot elephant seal in the pre-war 
Berlin zoo, could tuck away 200 
pounds of fish a day, and a sul- 
phur-bottom whale was once 
caught with over six barrels of 
shrimp in its stomach. 

—Claire Raeth 


@ Eric Gwyn’s WHODUNITS 

Eric Gwyn says take 60 seconds 
for each case. Everybody else 
says take as much time as you 
want, so he’s overruled. Anyway, 
answers are on page 91. 


@ I—CASsE OF THE LOOTED 
COOKIE JAR 


Alike in other respects, Mrs. 
Brown’s three sons have one dis- 
tinguishing peculiarity. Pete al- 
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ways tells the truth; Dave always 
es; and Tom alternately tells 
he-truth and lies. With Tom, 
moreover, you never know 
yhether his response to your first 
uestion is going to be the truth 
ra lie. 


The other night Mrs. Brown 
eard someone in the pantry. 
“Who’s at my cookie jar?” she 
alled. 

“It’s Dave, Mother,” a voice re- 
lied. 

“Who's with you?” Mrs. Brown 
ersisted. 

“Pete.” 

“Where’s Tom?” 

“We're all three here.” 

“Well, at least,’ Mrs. Brown 
lought to herself, “one of my 
oys is safe in bed.” 

Which boy did she mean? 


—CASE OF THE MONOPOLISTIC 
BARBER 
The only barber 


in) Elirsute, 
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Wisconsin, 1s a character named 
McGinnis. 


_“Haven’t you any competi- 
tion?” a visitor inquired the 
other day. 


“None whatever,” McGinnis an- 
swered. “Naturally, I don’t shave 
any of the men in this town who 
shave themselves. But I do shave 
all the men in this town who 
don’t shave themselves.” 

Looks like a _ simple setup, 
doesn’t it? But wait a minute. 
Who shaves McGinnis? Think 
hard before you answer. 


@ Harr Apo 


My wife, who has worn.a pom- 
padour for a year or two, is now 
wearing her hair down. 

This seems like a _ simple 
enough statement. I wear my 
hair two ways, too—cut and un- 
cut. But wait... First she wanted 
bangs. You know what bangs are. 
They look like your hair is trying 
to fall into your eyes but your 
forehead is too long. The general 
effect is that of a sheep-dog stand- 
ing on two legs. 

“No bangs!” I said, poised on 
the third story windowsill. 

So she didn’t have bangs; she 
just had the hair down. You 


_ would think ‘‘down” would mean 


simply “not up.” No such thing. 
Down means a permanent wave 
(which is as permanent as an ice- 
eream cone in a child’s hot hand 
on a midsummer day), it means 
the “ends curled,” it means rags, 
rubber bands and sheet metal 
wrapped around the curls at 
night so that I almost have to 
sleep with an old catcher’s mask 
on. 

“You really like it down?” my 
wife asked for the 64th time ina 
week. She has also asked the 
grocery man, the milk man, the 
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laundry man, and a stranger who 
walked through last night be- 
cause he had locked himself out 
and wanted to get in the back- 
door of his apartment. 


NY IE SeiiGl, jorkoieyes yay qlaXe 
stem of my pipe. 
“You really, 

loenete™ 

“T love hair,” I replied. “Espe- 
cially on a woman.” 

“T mean down.” 

“T love it down.” 

She waited a moment and then 
looked very wistful. 

“Tve been awfully nervous 
since I changed it and I’m so 
sorry.” 

“Forget it,’ suspiciously. 

Another long pause as her face 
looked sad and lonesome. 


really, like my 


‘Darling ...”’ she began in that 
tone. 

“What!” I said sharply. 

rn een lecanutewear any of 


my old hats with my hair down.” 

“Oh, me!” I groaned, blowing a 
little more ozone into my air- 
cushion. “Why did you put it 
down then?” 

“Because,” she said brightly, 
“T couldn’t wear any of the new 
hats with it wp. You see what I 
mean?” 

“T see what you mean,” I said, 
lost. 


Tomorrow I start growing a 
beard. I can’t wear any of the 
new neckties. 

—Robert Fontaine 


@PuNctTus, A POINT 


For any who care to know how 
punctuation started, here’s the 
story: “Punctuate’”’ comes from 
the Latin punctus, a point. In the 
16th century everybody jumbled 
words together likethiswithout- 
anymarksatall. Then someone 
discovered that by putting dots 
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after certain words they were — 


easier to read. Punctuation as we 


know it today was developed 
mainly by a Venetian printer, 


Aldus Manutius, but the Greeks 


had a big hand in it, too. 

The semicolon, for example, is 
the old Greek question mark. The 
Greek periodos, or period, means 
division of a thought. Kolon is a 
member, or clause. Komma means 
to strike, or cut. Asterisk is from 
the Greek aster, for star, the 
apostrophe from apostrophos, to 


turn away. Parenthesis, meaning 


to put in beside, tells its own 
story. The dash or hyphen is the 
Grecian yphen, a sign for joining 
syllables. 

The interrogation point evolved 
from the Latin questio, a ques- 
tion. The ancients abbreviated 


ie word to qo. Then they topped 


ne o with the q—like this: 3: 


-which became distorted with 
Sage and gave us this: ?. 

‘For an exclamation point the 
mcient brain-trusters used the 
ntire Latin word Jo, for joy, and 


—Harry Edward Neal 
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Answers 


CASE OF THE LOOTED 
COOKIE JAR 

—Answer: 

Dave. Mrs. Brown rightly rea- 
med that if either truthful Pete 
> untruthful Dave had answered, 
e would not have said he was 
ave; therefore, the speaker 
ust be Tom. Furthermore, since 
om lied the first time, she knew 
> must be telling the truth the 


at 


second time, when he said Pete 
was with him, and lying the third 
time, when he said All three boys 
were there. At this point Mrs. 
Brown, knowing boys, felt justi- 
fied that inasmuch as Dave wasn’t 
with the others he must be sound 
asleep. 


CASE OF THE MONOPOLISTIC 
BARBER 
IIl—Answer: 

If McGinnis shaves. himself, 
then, according to his own state- 
ment, he is one of the men whom 
McGinnis doesn’t shave. On the 
other hand, if McGinnis doesn’t 
shave himself, then according to 
his statement, he is one of the 
men he does shave. Even growing 
a beard won’t help poor McGinnis 
out of this dilemma. Clearly Hir- 
sute’s only barber must be a 


woman. 


“You know, it’s beginning to look more and more as if there had been 
an indispensable man, at that.” 


. 
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[wo Poems By Vincent McHugh 
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Jeposition by John Wilmot 


WAS young 
vhen I foreswore 


he murmuring candle 


md the locked door 


he moonlight brimming 


n the eyes 
ind the small hands 
m my thighs 


was old 

vhen I began 

gain to act 

he natural man 

"he creature had not 
hanged a jot 

the talked a lot 

nd wept a lot 


put in between 

he black and gray 
’d found out 
different way 
had learned how 
o let the bother 

io in one ear 


nd out the other 


Drawings by Elizabeth James 


ON TRUMBULL MOUNTAIN where I did ride 
the cedars swayed from side to side 

I knew each creature in the grass 
would stop his noise to watch me pass 


The wild stallion would snuffle air 
as I passed by from here to there 
The mourning dove in the rock cleft 
would moan and moan like one bereft 


I would pass down to that plateau 
where only I knew how to go 

and sit and count the clouds that quiver 
between the eagle and the river 


Hasy to gather a few cows 

and the boards for a small and windy house 
The stiff corral of cedar made 

would keep the horses unafraid 


There I would live on wild cows’ milk 
and wild bees’ honey bright as silk: 
pinon nuts and corn in season, 
and no one there to ask the reason 


There I would hunt the livelong day 
for fat quail to bake in clay 

and wild horses to break and ride 
in the rank odor of their pride 


VOLTAGE 


Anonymous 


THE author of this unusual narrative joins with the editor 


in emphasizing that Voltage is offered to our readers as an 


extraordinary case history, not as a cure for insanity, nor as 
4 


recommending any one treatment for mental disorders over any 


other. Medical science is constantly experimenting with means 


of helping the mentally ill. Many types of treatment are in con- 


stant use. None of them are wholly successful; most of them — 
are supported by a respected body of medical opinion. We do 
not believe in publicizing inadequately tested wonder cures or 


miracle drugs. We do believe that understanding is reached — 


through experiment. We offer Voltage as an experiment ob- 


served from an unusual point of view—that of the subject. 


ELeEctTRIC shock is one of the most 
effective treatments ever devised 
for mental sickness. I know. A 
great burst of electricity jarred 
me back to normal after two 
years in a mental hospital. 

We can all face the possibility 
of contracting pneumonia. With 
equinamity, we accept the chance 
of being in an auto accident. We 
can personalize almost any disas- 
ter. But not the thought of being 
trundled off to the mad house. 


That is something that happens 
to someone else. 

At least, that is what I thought. 
Then it became my turn to join 
the half million Americans who 
live in the twilight zone of un- 
reality. My case history, recorded 
in my physician’s notes, would 


_ run something like this: 


A. T.: Male, married, age 38. No 
medical history of significance. 
Pleasant, aggressive personality. 
Good mixer. Happily married. 
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The shock treatment for insanity 


Responsible position precludes 
dossibility of financial worries. 

The history might have added 
that in my prebreakdown days I 
1ad gone to a good college and 
1ad attained a certain small fame 
is a football player. Later on I 
ived at a fashionable address in 
New York, drank in good bars, 
ite in good restaurants, wore 
xood clothes. 

This was the picture from the 
yutside. Inside everything wasn’t 
n such perfect order. I had fears 
ind doubts and assumed that 
veryone else was similarly tor- 
nented. I didn’t like the man I 
vorked for. I drank too much. I 
vas getting too little sleep. -All 
hese things, I supposed, went 
vith high-geared city life. 

I was wrong. These are the 
hings that prepare for a nervous 
mashup. Mine came on a memo- 
able date—the 4th of July. With 
1y wife, I had gone to spend the 
oliday week end with friends on 
ng Island. There was a large 
uffet luncheon preceded by cock- 
ails. I don’t remember how many 
ocktails I had, but I do remem- 
er that I skipped lunch. The re- 
eated doses of alcohol, added to 
ppressive fatigue from _ over- 
ork, had their effect. 

It was a brilliant, sunny day 


and I hadn’t been on the beach 
that year. I found an isolated 
cove, stripped naked and lay 
down in the inviting sand. I fell 
asleep. That is the last thing I 
remember with absolute clarity. 

When they found me I was hor- 
ribly burned and in a comatose 
state. My friends took me to a 
hospital to be treated for sun- 
stroke. In itself, the sun did not 
cause my breakdown. It was 
merely the exciting factor. It was 
the match that set off the pent-up 
power of the explosion. 

I found myself in a strange, 
sleepy world—the kind of world a 
child sees when he awakes for a 
few moments in the night. Weeks 
passed before full consciousness 
returned. I had left the dim, 
shadowy world of unreality and 
now found myself in a world all 
too real—in one of the East’s best 
known mental institutions. My 
father and my wife had had me 
committed to this hospital. 

My small room was neat, clean, 
attractive. The door was un- 
locked, but there was always a 
husky male nurse near at hand— 
just in case. The food was good, 
but I didn’t care to eat. Fifty 
pounds melted from my normally 
husky body. 

I had no very strong urge to 
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This symbolic photograph reveals the emotional impact of the transition from the fog of 
an upset mind to clarity. Photographer Fritz Henle used a double image and a special 
printing technique to create the impression of change from soft focus to sharp reality. 
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ive, and no great desire to die. 
[ simply wanted to be left alone. 
We weren’t permitted razors— 
and I wouldn’t have shaved any- 
Nay. I grew a great bushy beard. 
My physical powers, like my men- 
al powers, had slowed down to a 
‘raction of their normal rate. 

I had no interest whatsoever in 
ny family. Months elapsed before 
they were permitted to visit me. 
When they did I was glad when 
hey left. Before my illness, I had 
een an avid reader of news- 
yapers. Now I found myself un- 
ible to concentrate on them for 
nore than a few words. It was 
he same with cigarettes. An at- 
endant would light one for me— 
ve were not permitted matches— 
ind I would take a puff, and then 
hrow the cigarette away. 

My mind was in a turmoil. I 
vaguely knew that something 
vas wrong, but I didn’t. know 
vhat. Powers of reason had van- 
shed. I couldn’t relate cause and 
ffect. I attributed my difficulties 
o others. Everyone was an en- 
my and my only escape was 
olitude. 

The reader may have observed 
ne frozen countenances on some 
sylum inmates. They appear to 
e in a State of semi-hibernation. 
ut the chances are that the 
1inds of these people are work- 
ig tirelessly and at a furious 
ace. This was so in my case— 
ven at night. 

Month after month went by 
ith tormenting monotony. Phy- 
cians attempted to free me from 
yy depression with insulin. 

With certain types of insanity 
sulin treatment was enormous- 

beneficial. It was tried on 

e. I underwent a series of 48 in- 
lin shocks, with no_ benefit 
hatsover. Many patients are 


suffered spinal 
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terrified of these treatments and 
of the convulsions. I wasn’t. I was 
indifferent to everything, includ- 
ing insulin. 

After this failure my physician 
held no very great hope that I 
would ever recover. There was an 
excellent chance that I would stay 
on at this hospital until my fam- 
ily’s funds were exhausted. Then 
I would be moved to a public in- 
stitution to spend the rest of my 
life. 

Meanwhile, important steps in 
treating mental disease were be- 
ing taken elsewhere. In 1938, two 
Italian physicians had conducted 
a series of experiments in Rome’s 
Clinic for Nervous and Mental 
Diseases. Doctors Ugo Cerletti 
and L. Bini reasoned that the 
beneficial results that came from 
the use of insulin, metrazol and 
other such drugs could be traced 
to the shock they produced. 
Somehow this shock seemed to 
sweep cobwebs from disordered 
minds. Might not electric shock 
be used to produce the same re- 
sult? Electricity in controlled 
doses would be easier to apply 
and more desirable. With insulin 
a great amount of medical care 
was required. Either a nurse or a 
doctor had to stand by to see that 
a patient didn’t go into too deep 
a state of shock. Glucose was al- 
ways ready to be sent by tube to 
the stomach, or by needle to 
the bloodstream, to provide in- 
stantaneous nourishment for a 
starved brain. 

Similar drawbacks held with 
metrazol. The convusion it pro- 
duced was so violent that in a 
series of cases half the patients 
fractures. One 
prominent psychiatrist labeled 
metrazol “a perfectly dreadful 
drug” and refused to have any- 
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thing more to do with it at all. 

These arguments were strong 
enough to set the Italian investi- 
-gators to the study of electric 
shock—first on dogs, then on 
men. Dogs showed that the 
method could be used with com- 
plete safety. They recovered 
rapidly from shock, with no ill ef- 
fects. Trials on human patients 
gave results that were, in many 
eases, difficult to believe. This was 
particularly true with older peo- 
ple suffering from melancholia— 
tearful, deeply agitated victims 
of self oppression. With almost 
100 per cent regularity electric 
shock would lift them back to 
normal life. 

Everyone has heard of the 

' prison grapevine, the means by 
which rumors flash through vast 
penal institutions in a few min- 
utes time. This grapevine is de- 
veloped. to an even higher degree 
in mental institutions, with all 
the distortions of fact that one 
would expect. Nothing is too bi- 
zarre for credibility. 

The grapevine was active on 
electroshock as soon as our insti- 
tution started using this method 
of treatment: Hitler had _ pio- 
neered in destroying the mentally 
ill and the idea had spread to our 
own country. 

In my depressed state, I ac- 
cepted this at its face value. I ac- 
cepted it calmly. After all, I knew 
that the world was against me. So 
why should I be surprised? I real- 
ized that it would be necessary 
for the hospital to have my fam- 
ily’s consent for my destruction. 
Yet not for a moment did I doubt 
that this consent had been given. 

I accepted as a forewarning of 
doom a visit paid me by one of 
the staff physicians. He seated 
himself comfortably in the one 


armchair in the room. He spoke i 
a kind, gentle voice. Electroshock 
had helped others, he said. I 
didn’t bother to reply. Pleading 
my own case was useless, besides 
I was too apathetic. ; 

His voice droned on. Shock was — 
quick, painless. I could guess as 
much. So was the electric chair. 
It was beneficial, he said. To 
whom, I felt like asking? I barely 
listened. How could a man of such 
appearance become so brutalized — 
that he could take part in the ~ 
mass executions of helpless hu- — 
man beings? 

Finally, he rose to go. As he 
was leaving, he said I would re- 
ceive this treatment the following — 
morning. 

That night I did not sleep. The 
sedative a nurse gave me lacked 
the strength to quiet an excited 
mind. I would, I decided, use my 
last pitiful shred of human dig- 
nity. I would not make a dismal 
spectacle of myself. I would face 
my enemies with a strong step 
and hatred in my eyes. Yet I was 
afraid—desperately, hopelessly, 
miserably afraid. I didn’t want to 
die. Had I but known it, this was 
a good sign. Efforts at self de- 
struction are common among the 
insane. They want to die. 

I was wide-eyed, tired and des- 
perate when a male nurse came 
for me at 7 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. I shuffled behind him down 
the corridor in my pajamas. 

It was a dreary day, as only 
March can be dreary. The sky 
was overcast and it was raining— 
slow, persistent rain. It was as 
good a day as any for dying. 
Along with three other patients 
I was seated in a small anteroom. 
All were staring out the window 
at the wet sky. The room was 
severely plain. Off to one side 
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tere was a small green door. 
Why green, I wondered? Then I 
2membered. Somewhere in the 
orners of my confused mind I 
Sund a memory. Some state 
rison had a little green door 
2ading to the execution chamber. 

An all pervasive fear possessed 
1e now, wetting my palms and 
raining will from my muscles. 
hen attendants came for one 
f us—for an intelligent-looking 
Ider man with white hair and a 
nely cut head. He had been an 
xecutive with a large merchan- 
ising firm before his world fell 
9 pieces. When his name was 
1entioned he gave way to abject 
srror. He screamed that he did 
ot want to die. This didn’t help 
he rest of us and the attendants 
ealized it. He was hurried away, 
ito the thoroughly  sound- 
roofed room that adjoined. 

I waited. 

A few minutes later the nurse 
ame for another of us, a young 
lan in his 20’s. 

Then they took the third man 
way. I have no memory of what 
e looked like, or of how he went. 
fe simply disappeared. There is 
ynsolation in numbers; a feeling 
f security. Now that was gone. 
was alone—for how long I do 
ot know. But I knew time was 
inning out—rapidly. 

I had suffered all the sensations 
F death by the time I was led 
ito the next room. There was 
table in the center of the room. 
ehind it stood a small box with 
ials. It looked something like a 
idio. Attached to it by a cord 
as a rubber headband. 

There were two electrodes on 
iis headgear, made of sponge 
ibber and laced with copper 
ires. Each was about the size of 

silver dollar. A male nurse 
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smeared my temples with elec- 
trode jelly and put the headband 
in place. 

I suppose the physician had 
been speaking soothing words. 
But I was much too concerned 
with my own fears to listen. I 
wasn’t even aware that there 
were three attendants in the room 
in addition to the doctor. Then— 
at a signal I did not see—one 
grasped my right arm, the other 
my left. The third attendant, the 
huskiest of the lot, threw himself 
over my legs. In shock, the back 
is apt to arch, the limbs extend 
with great violence. ; 

Then a sledge hammer of elec- 
tricity hit me on the head. In one 
blow I caught the knockout 
as 115 volts of electricity rushed 
through my brain for the slight- 
est interval of a second—a fif- 
teenth of a second to be precise. 
The inadequacy of the description 
possibly traces to. the fact that 
sensation is absent. There is not 
time to feel—not time for a nerve 
to tell the brain that some part of 
the body is in distress. 

The numbing blow of electric- 
ity, remember, is concentrated 
entirely in the brain. It isn’t dif- 
fused through the body as the 
shock that comes when you touch 
a faulty electric socket. The pa- 
tient: may be completely out for 
a few seconds or for a few min- 
utes. Ten minutes to three hours 
may elapse before he regains full 
consciousness. During this period 
he has a convulsion which leaves 
no record in memory. 

Deeper conflicts are often ex- 
pressed at the moment of awak- 
ening. Thus, some people come 
from sleep in a murderous fury. 
Others are happy and singing. 
Some simply turn over and go 
back to sleep. At times, there are 
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erotic inardféctatinnis =the pa- 


- tient embracing the nurse and 
_ making movements suggestive of 
_ sexual relations. 

I emerged from this electric 

sleep in ten minutes, quiet and 

_ placid. I awakened in a strange 
room. I didn’t know where I 
was or, for that matter, who I 
was. Then, gradually, the haze 
began to clear away. Old memory 
patterns came back. 

A feeling of exaltation seized 

me. I hadn’t died. I was better 
and it was immediately apparent. 
If the old feelings of oppression 
weren’t gone, they at least were 
not so pronounced. 

The next ten days passed 
rapidly. During this time I re- 
ceived five additional shocks. In- 
eredible as it may sound, I looked 
forward to each one of them. I 
had the supreme confidence that 
I would be better after each one. 
And I now wanted to get well. 

Sexual apathy vanished. I 
wanted to see my family. A new 
interest in the world came back. 
I read newspapers hungrily, try- 
ing to catch up with events that 
had slipped away from me. Little 
things took on new importance. 
To be trusted with a packet of 
paper matches was a milestone. 
I knew I was getting well. 

Where I had been entirely un- 
responsive to psychiatric treat- 
ment before, I was now co-opera- 
tive. I realized that the doctors 
were on my side and I wanted to 
help as much as possible. 

The competitive spirit was re- 
born. A _ hospital badminton 
tournament was under way. I en- 
tered it and won. 

Everything was important now 
—where nothing had been im- 
portant before. I began to fret 
about the expense of the hospital 


father, who had carried this t 
den two years. Occupational 


cific—had always been a dreary 
waste of time. Now it became a 
fascinating hobby. ‘ 

Even the physicians were Ss 
prised at the speed of my recoy 
ery. Exactly six weeks from the 
morning I sat alone in that 
dreary anteroom waiting for my 
first electroshock, I was released 
A month on a ranch in Montana 7 
gave time for readjustment te 
the world. ’ 

Why does this dramatic treat- 
ment work? I put this question to- 
my physician. : 

“We can only make guesses,” 
he said, “none of them very good. 
All we know for sure is that)™ 
sometimes, it works.” 

People often emerge from men 
tal hospitals in better mental con- 
dition than they were in during | 
their prebreakdown days. This is” 
true in my case. I am no longer™ 
harried by petty worries and 
imaginary injuries. I no longer 
have those senseless squabbles © 
with my wife. ; 

As a refiection of this better 
mental health, I have a far better 
job than I ever had before. People 
often ask: “Were you sensitive at 
first about having been in a men- 
tal hospital?” 

The answer is no. My long con-— 
finement taught me one thing. It 
is best not to store such sensitivi-_ 
ties up in one’s mind. Talk them — 
out. I manage to disassociate my- j 
self from the person who was in 
the hospital. 

Another question frequent 
asked: “Do I fear a recurrence of 
my illness?” Again the answer is” 
no. I have greater confidence in- 
myself than I ever had before. 
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mperatiures. As 2 compromise, 
lesnical agents are added which 
© sometimes poisonous to deep 
Wow 2t last a doctor in 2 & 
Sus surgical clinic has found 2 


ifemove one of the worst risks 
om the operating table. He puts 
S sutures in glass tubes, stop- 
ss them tightly with eotton, 
en encloses them in a special 
euum chamber and exhausts 
down to a very low pres 
re, cold This effectively drics 
the gut. The last vestige of 
asture is then removed by 2p 
fine electronic heating. His im- 
Ktant discovery is that pericct- 
dry gut can stand intense 
ating without damage. So high 
mperatures are now produced 
' further clectromic treatment 
make sterilization complete. 


“THE LABORATORY 


Edited by David O. Woodbury 


In 2 final operation that is a 
masterpiece of ingenuity, sterile 
alcohol is blown into the vacuum 
Chamber, submerging the tubes. 
Then, while the vacuum is slowly 
destroyed, 2icohol seeps through 
the cotton plugs, permanently 
sealing the sutures in a sterile 
solution. The tubes are then re- 
moved and packed and the sur- 
geon who uses them, perhaps 
months later, can be sure that not 
a single germ has survived to 
threaten a patient’s life. 


B@ Ssxvrsree Tear Dorsn’t 

Werse Ovr 
Old sandpaper may seem pretty 
unimportant to the casual user 
who touches up a bit of furniture 
once in 2 while. But to carpenters 
and woodworking shops, shoe 
makers, and cabinetmakers it is 
no joke to have to throw hun- 
dreds of pounds of it away as 
soon as it is “filled” with caked 
dust. 

A short time ago chemists got 
to work on this sandpaper prob- 
lem and have now located an an 
swer to the high cost of replace 
ment. The abrasive surface, they 
discovered, does not actually 
wear out: it simply gets ddégged 
up—resurfaced with a hard, 
smooth layer of compressed par- 
ticles that bury the sharp cuttimg 
edges of the grit. What they 
needed was simply a chemical 
solvent that would melt off this 
surface without harm to the 


ssing onto it as soonas’ By an extraordinary t 
_ to fail, then wipe off perfectly shaped artificial e 
; was fashioned with a thin la 
sive _ of photographic color film placed 
2 i within the sphere at exactly the 
right depth. A special camera 
took a picture of the patient’s 
good eye upon this “negative”; 
I after processing, the final “print” 
ing the war, when battle turned out as a perfect duplicate 
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“Ma! now we've got an unfinished symphony by Beethoven, too!” _ 


1 color, accurate to the smallest 
2in. Thousands of patients were 


aus able to appear with two 


xatched eyes, alike in every de- 
uil of iris and pupil. 

But there was one drawback: 
salistie as it was, the plastic eye 
ill had to stare straight ahead, 
ad its immobility made it no- 
ceable. Hoping’to overcome this, 
r. A. D. Reudemann, of the 
leveland Clinic, with scientists 
- the American Optical Com- 
any, has now developed a plastic 
ye which actually turns iw uni- 
mn with its living mate and com- 
letely defies detection. Their in- 
sntion consists of a new plastic 
yeball with a metallic mesh cast 
1 the back of it. Using a spe- 
al operation which he devised, 
r. Reudemann can now sew this 
7e securely to the muscles of the 
atient’s empty eye socket, to ob- 
un normal articulation. The 


esh and tiny sewing threads are . 


ade of tantalum, which is not 
fected by body fluids. Once in 
ace, the eye stays there for the 
st of the patient’s life, and no 
1e but the patient need know. 


Soap POWDER DE LUXE 


ven when you can get it, the 
st of modern soap powder is 
t perfect, for it is highly sensi- 
ye to the temperature and hard- 
ss of the water it is used in. 
epping out of line entirely in 
suit of a new solvent for 
ease and dirt, a large research 
boratory has come up with an 
-purpose detergent or cleansing 
ent made from petroleum—the 
ry same stuff of which many 
ease spots are made. The new 
wder looks something like con- 
ntional soap flakes, but it be- 
ves as no powder ever did, 
ising high suds in stone cold 
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water, working about as well in 
hard water as in soft. 

Coming directly from crude pe- 
troleum through a special process — 
of refinement and molecule build- 
ing, this supersoap is going to be 
just as important to industry as 
to the home. It will be used, for 
instance, in dairies and food pro- 
cessing plants of all kinds for the 
swift washing out of kettles and 
containers. It will wash floors and 
machines; it will operate as a 
chemical agent in making leather, 
textiles, and paper; and it will be 
used as a wetting agent in the 
flotation of ores and the improve- 
ment of agricultural. insecticides. 

But far and away most impor- 
tant to the average citizen is its 
remarkable performance in the 
kitchen, bathroom, and laundry. 
It will work faster and more effi- 
ciently than any soap product in 
your washing machine, yet will 
not leave a gummy ring around 
the tub. You can wash glassware 
in it and let it dry to a sparkling 
sheen without wiping. It has no 
odor and doesn’t fill the air with 
fine dust. It is the very latest 
word ‘in science—a product “built” 
in the laboratory for the special 
duties it is to perform. 


BANTI-SNEEZE 


With a new season for sneezers 
threatening, millions of allergy 
sufferers can count on one more 
new way to reduce their misery, 
this time a glass pillow. Long ago 
it was recognized that ordinary 
pillow stuffing subjects a sleeper 
to billions of tiny dust particles. 
The glass-stuffed pillow gives off 
no dust whatever. is softer. 
lighter, and will not bunch up. It 
can’t even get damp in soggy 
summer camps, and odor-con- 
scious folk can slumber soundly. 


i reproduced on the following 
Epes “a piece of beach can be 
3 omething as full of poetry and 
meaning as the face of a human 
being. 
_ “The combination of the two in 
one. picture (in which neither is 
- the object and neither the back- 
ground) may help me bring out a 
- mood which I could not render 
through any other means.” 
. Photography is the enfant ter- 
ee -rible of the arts, hardly a cen- 
tury old. There is already such a 
swarm of photographs that it 
ae may be necessary to develop some 
- counterpest. Because of its charac- 
_ teristics and its increasing fer- 
_ tility, it is difficult to take seri- 
ously the perennial question as 
’ to whether or not photography is 
art. One Japanese beetle may be 
beautiful, but multiply this lus- 
trous coleoptera by a billion and 
such beauty becomes terrifying. 
Photographs pour out of the 
rear ends of the nation’s cameras 
like termites from the queen. Can 
art thus be created in a matter of 
minutes? Certainly not, say some 
photographers who refuse .to ac- 
cept what eggs their cameras lay 
and ingeniously lengthen the pe- 


By Richard Ferrier 


_ lens gives them without further 
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riod of gestation (or hatching), 

Such men explore the mys- 
teries, experiment like the al: 
chemists of old, coddle their emul- 
sions in an effort to bend the me: 
dium to their creative purposes. 
They are few in number and a 
held in contempt by the mass 
of photographers (called “pur. 
ists’) who accept what the sharp 


manipulation. 

Walter Strate belongs to this 
sedulous minority whose work 
does not come out of the camera 
whole. Each picture is the result 
of days, even weeks of work. In 
this, Strate resembles an artist: ~ 
he starts with an idea and labors 
to realize it on film cr paper. 
Whether the end justifies the 
means is a matter of where yo 
stand. 

With those who hold that an 
artist must express or interpret 
his times, Strate would be the 
first to disagree. His pictures are— 
completely innocent of social 
significance and in none of them 
can one hear even a faint echo 
of the explosive realities of our 
time. 

If you accept certain kinds ot 
modern art—nonobjective pain E: 
in, ‘for .example — which are 
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ACE of the beautiful model seems more real than in most photographs, because Photographer 
has contrasted it, by a double exposure device, with a painting of a girl on horseback 


IF YOU STUDY this picture, you will find within it sweeping curyes—musical and feminine. 


wholly divorced from the con- 
temporary world, it is possible to 
accept Strate’s pictures which 
merely project moods in terms of 
light, color, and meticulous de- 


sign. He is old-fashioned in that 
he seeks beauty for beauty’s sake, 
but he is modern in his original 
use of photographic montage. 
Montage can be accomplished 
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OLOR RICHNESS is Strate’s greatest technical achievement in his montages of two Kodachromes. 


1 Kodachrome by photographing 
vo images (by double exposure ) 
n a single sheet of film, but 
1ere are limitations in the meth- 
1, not the least of which is color 


degradation, when the images 
overlap. Strate has overcome this 
by exposing each image on a sep- 
arate sheet of Kodachrome film 
and binding both transparencies 


RED LIPS, centered on an overlapping flower, become the visual center and the focus of the idea. 


together to be viewed as one. 
In doing this he accomplishes 
the striking effects you see in 
the accompanying pictures. The 
transparency of magnolia blos- 
soms on this page, you will no- 
tice, is not merely a background 
for the girl, it becomes an in- 
tegral part of the picture. There 
is no line of separation between 


the two, and the intricate plan is 
such that the lips of the girl be- 
come, like a visual erotic meta- 
phor, the stamen of a blossom. 
Strate is voluble in explaining 
the rationale of his work. “It is 
the scope of art,” he says gravely, 
“to lead us beyond the object, be- 
yond the visible entity, toward 
something behind it, or above it 


HE SIMILARITY of color between wheat and honey-hair holds the eye. Compare with next page. 


so that our inner self may be 
ware of its significance and of 
he pertinent problems of life.” 

Artists and _ photographers 
hould be seen and not heard. 
yne is hardly conscious of “perti- 
ent problems of life” in Strate’s 
ictures save perhaps those that 
isturb youth dreaming of fair 
yomen. Here are the unattain- 


able lovely women of our youth 
—fragile, inscrutable, with an un- 
reality made palpable by their 
very transparency. 

Strate’s pictures, then, are 
poetic fantasies, photographic 
orchestrations in light and color 
in which lines and forms, ar- 
ranged with meticulous precision, 
create visible romantic melodies. 


SPRING, or girlish innocence likened to budding blossoms, are the only “‘thoughts’’ that most 
readers are likely to find in this picture. The Photographer plays with 


shapes, colors, symbolisms. 


NTRASTS, of colors, religious symbols, and two kinds of tranquilities, are Walter Strate’s devices 
capturing and holding the eyes and mind of the beholder in this quiet “photograph with a halo.” 
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TEXTURES OF SKIN, and all 


Strate photograph. ‘But they are never straight photographs,’” pun photographic critics. ‘“They 
ignore the problems of life,’’ intone more solemn voices. ‘Ah, but they are good to look at,” 
reply conservatives and seekers after something called pure beauty. Sadly the purists reply: 
“Let the merchants of scents and of balms have photographs like these, in all their richness.” 


the surfaces of beauty, are the sources of delight one finds in @ 
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: South of C 
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By John Hersev — 


. . : 
‘EW writers have more significantly associated themselves with — 
he events of our years than has John Hersey. A double dena 
perates in all that he produces—a reporter and a creative 
yriter. In A Bell for Adano, the reporter kept reality before + 
he mind of the creative writer. In Hiroshima, the creative — 
yriter surcharged reported facts with a moving significance. In 
he second of its Reports, ’47 publishes work which is further 3 

xtension of John Hersey’s talent. Fictional in manner and visi- 
le content, A Fable South of Cancer is a setting forth of the am 
roblems and the expectations which lie before all who hope to 
uild a society where men may live in peaceful usefulness. It 


is also one of the year’s most entertaining stories. 


Illustrated by Dwight Shepler 
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THAT the men saw at dawn from but seemed to make no sounds; on 
le flight deck of the wrecked car- the flanks and shoulders of the 
er caused their spines to tingle hills were open, grassy knolls, soft- 
id their eyes to shine. They saw looking and darkly molded in the 
1 island. After 12 weeks at sea early morning light; steeper cliffs, 
1d in action, they saw that their lightly bandaged here and there 
ip was hung up on a coral reef by strips of mist, rose up blue be- 
at encircled a strange, peaceful, yond. The whole island seemed to 
immering, luxuriant island. tremble in the sunrise, and it gave 
Up from the inner edge of apale, off a thin vapor, and even from a 
astic lagoon, the first hills of this distance it was fragrant. To the 
land lifted themselves, tangled men on the sloping deck it had an 
ith hot green; trees and vines almost magic look. It was an un- 
restled on the slopes; the leaves charted and apparently unmanned 
istened; great white birds and a__ spot, lost, as they and their car- 
rrow white waterfall moved rier were, on the ocean, somewhere 
ove and between the nearertrees, south of the Tropic of Cancer. 
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One of those standing on the 
deck of the U.S.S. Thomas Jeffer- 
son was Burlingame, the Chief 
Boatswain’s Mate, a serious, heav- 

“ily tattooed man—tattooed, not 
with the usual eagles clutching 
snakes, undressed ladies, hearts, 
ships, wreaths, and headstones 
marked My Buddy’s Grave, but in- 
stead with quotations from great 
declarations and statesmen, hope- 
ful phrases, preambles, promises, 
all fixed in his skin on small tat- 
tooed scrolls, right side up, so that 
he himself could not bend his head 

_ and make them out, but so that 
other men could read them; a stu- 
dious, muscular man, whose tre- 
mendous bulk could be seen, dur- 
ing any off-watch, curled up on the 
leather sofa in chiefs’ quarters, 
twisting itself by main strength, as 
it seemed, around the knowledge 
contained in a history book or a 
biography. Burlingame looked at 
the island and said to the man next 
to him, ‘You know, I think there 
might be food enough on that piece 
of land for a lot of men; looks as 
if there might.” 


UP IN the chartroom Chief Little, 
the timid quartermaster, butt of all 
men’s jokes, but a genius with a 
sextant, was examining U.S. Navy 
Hydrographic Chart No. 1627, and 
was running his finger along the 
last dead reckoning course he had 
marked during the wild night. He 
had become hopelessly confused in 
the storm—as, indeed, others ap- 
parently had, too. There was noth- 
ing along his last course. But soon 
he found, off to the south, accord- 
ing to the chart, nearly 60 miles 
away from where he had reckoned 
the ship to be, one of those un- 
certainties with which the Ameri- 
can charts of the south and central 
Pacific, especially in the areas long 
mandated to Germany and Japan, 
were still dotted even at the end of 
the war: a vague lonely island 
shape; a name, Watlington’s Is- 
land; and, underneath, a notation 
in tiny italics, Sighted 1803 by 


Captain Isaak Watlington. May b 
several miles to northward of this 
position. 

In the officers’ coffee room, off 
the wardroom, a group of lieuten- 
ants (junior grade) were trying to 
figure out what had happened the 
night before. Lieutenant (j.g.) 
Radford, a communicator, told the 
others that a complete breakdown 
of all radio and radar had come ~ 
just after a submarine alarm over — 
TBS from one of the destroyers, 
and that the last message received 
had been by blinker light from the © 
flagship, commanding a 90 degree 
turn; the signalmen must have got 
it backwards—they could hardly 
be blamed, up on the signal plat- — 
form in such weather—and the ~ 
carrier must have swung in the — 
opposite direction from the rest of 
the task group and then been lost 
in the storm. That was the only — 
theory that made any sense at all. © 

The last 24 hours had been ~ 
strange indeed: news had come by 
radio, the morning before, that a 
new weapon, an incomprehensible 
weapon, had been dropped on a 
Japanese city; everyone had de- 
cided that the war was over, and a 
fever of restlessness had swept 
through the ship; then, in the eve- 
ning, there had been the storm, the 
radio and radar black-out, the con- 
fusion of being on a blinded, deaf- 
ened ship, the grinding thud when 
the carrier ran aground, and, at 
dawn the unsettling sight of the 
island. But all this did not particu- 
larly trouble Lieutenant (j.g.) 
Brattle, who soon went back to a 
story he liked to tell: “So we went 
out to Virginia Beach, and all they 
had at the Cavalier Beach Club 
was Piltz beer, which I don’t par- 
ticularly like—” 

“Goldenweser is a much better 
beer,” said Lieutenant  (j.g.) 
Whittlesey. 

“There I disagree with you,” 
Brattle said. “Piltz is a soapy beer, 
but at least it’s light-bodied. No, I 
definitely disagree. Anyhow, the — 
beer wasn’t really the point. The 
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... the confusion... the grinding thud when the carrier ran aground. 


oint was that this girl, this Linda, 
vhom I’d only met, mind you, the 
week end before, out in Chevy 
Yhase. . .” 


3URLINGAME looked at the island 
or a long time, and then he turned 
round abruptly and walked across 
he deck and into the superstruc- 
ure and up to the small room 
baft the wheelhouse where the 
peaker for the public address sys- 
em was, and without orders from 
myone he trilled his boatswain’s 
ipe and® sang out, “Now hear 
his!” He had a voice like trom- 
one music that, even on normal 
ays, making routine announce- 
rents, gave the crew shivers. This 
ime, entirely on his own hook, he 
aid, ‘Now a working party from 
he second division make prepara- 
ions to put the motor whaleboat 
nd all launches over the side. Now 

landing party prepare to go 
shore. Let the ship’s marines 
lake the landing; they would be 


the best ones; they know where to 
put a camp and how to rig it bet- 
ter than anybody. This island looks 
pretty good from here, but maybe 
there’s nothing on it, or maybe 
there’s natives, or maybe there’s 
some reason why we ought to try 
to haul off this reef and go on 
about our pusiness. If there are 
any men aboard who used to be 
surveyors, or any who know any- 
thing about natural water supplies, 
let them report to the quarter-deck 
along with the landing party.” 


WHEN Captain Longstreth, the 
mild, gray, lonely man who com- 
manded the ship, heard Burlin- 
game’s announcement, he did not, 
as usual, become angry because he 
had not been consulted; he merely 
turned away from the porthole 
through Which he had been gazing 
at the strange island, walked into 
his bedroom, picked up from his 
desk a copy of Naval Customs, 
Usages, and Traditions and a fat 


volume of Navy Regulations, and 
then he went into his big living 
room and took down from the wall 
a framed Annapolis diploma, and 
he climbed up and went out to the 


end of the flying bridge and 
dropped the books and the docu- 
ment into the blue, blue water be- 
low. He looked very cheerful. 
At about noon, the ship’s 60 ma- 
rines, equipped as if for a combat 
landing, but ‘without arms, and a 
few volunteer experts, carrying 
ditty bags and ponchos, went over 
the side on a rope ladder, got into 
the three small boats, and set off 
toward a gap in the reef. The men 
on the ship, who should have been 
conditioned by months of war to 
the idea of waiting, were neverthe- 
less uneasy; they walked up and 
down and talked all day. 
Toward evening, Commander 
Watson Zoriax, the ship’s execu- 
tive officer, a man better known 
among the crew for caution and 
primness than for the qualities 
commonly associated with leader- 
ship, let himself into the radio 
shack and said quietly to Radio- 


man First Class Sigmund Wilentz, 


who was doing his best to repair — 


the ship’s radio equipment, “I 
guess you'd better just fix the re- 
ceiving apparatus. Don’t fool with 
the transmitters.” ; 
Wilentz, a technician pure and 
simple, who had been the first man 


on the ship to hear the short-wave _ 


accounts of the strange weapon 
used the day before against Ja- 
pan, and who considered the war 
and his subservience finished, re- 
torted, ‘Why, what’s the idea of 
that?” 

“The Captain and I have been 
talking things over—’ Commander 
Zoriax began. 

“Do you mean,” Wilentz inter- 
rupted him—for even he, who had 
been in the radio shack all day, 
and had only had one brief glimpse 
of the island early in the morning, 
had sensed the impulsive idea that 
had gone through the ship that day 
as fast as, and even more furtively 
than, a rumor—‘“do you mean that 
we're thinking of staying on this 
island?” 

“Well,” Commander Zoriax said, 


e’re not sure that we want 
NCPAC to know where we are, 
it yet.” 


E landing party did not come 
sk that night. At about 2 in the 
rning, Seaman Second Class 
lliam Ranney lay on his back 
nking. In the dim red glow cast 
a battle light he could see the 
isted men’s bunks, tier on tier, 
+h with a lump of fellow on it. 
the sailor, it was a ridiculous 
ne; sO many men, having 
ked all their clothes and per- 
alities and memories into their 
y lockers and sea bags, lined up 
vy in these hanging gardens of 
2p, all the same, ‘all tired, ’ all 
zled by the last few months and 
ecially the last few hours, be- 
dered by the anticlimax of suc- 
s against the enemy, pinned on 
al tonight, listing a bit and out 
danger, with nowhere to go, 
hing to do, full of Spam and un- 
tainty, poorly taught by war, 
picious of peace, enriched dur- 
the conflict by the toxins and 
cines of tropical diseases, but 


otherwise still poor men. Ranney 
was sorry for them, bitterly sorry 
for them and for himself. 

He turned his head and saw the 


mound representing Parachute 
Rigger Third Class Steven Olson 
on the bunk just the other side of 
the stanchions. He said, “Steve.” 

The mound stirred and a red 
head, lurid in the red light, raised 
itself up. “What, for godsakes?” 

“You asleep?” 

“Yeah,” Olson said. “Sure. I’m 
in Saint Paul, Minnesota. Second 
floor of a little house on Weaver 
Street. I’m asleep in my own bed.” 

“Homesick ?” 

“No, I’m just all bitched up, I 
guess.” 

“Why? What do you want in 
this world?” 

“What the hell’s the matter with 
you, anyway? You always start 
this kind of crap in the middle of 
the night.” 

“Steve.” 

“What?” 

“Ts this what we’ve gone through 
all these months for? To sit here 
on a coral reef, or whatever it is?” 


t 
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“Tt’s better than getting your 


pants torn in a battle, isn’t it?” 

“Yeah. Steve, what do you want 
in your life?” 

Olson lay quiet a moment. Then 
he said, “I don’t know. Up to this 
morning I figured I wanted a 
chicken farm somewhere. I thought 
I was going to live on it in my 
own way.” 

“Aw, we all say that. What do 
you really want?” 

Olson’s voice was suddenly bit- 
ter. “I’m tired of all this goddam 
foolishness. This war is just about 


finished. Couple of more weeks, we- 


got them cooked. All right, so what 
then?” 

“That’s what I mean. 
about it?” 

“T was thinking,” Olson said. ‘““We 
could be right peaceful here on this 
island. This isn’t a bad looking 
place.” 


What 


By 10 o’cLock the next morning, 
when a blackjack game got under 
way in one corner of the wardroom, 
the strange idea, which during the 
preceding 24 hours the men had 
kept to themselves or merely mut- 
tered to each other tentatively, had 
come out into the open. During the 
course of the game, Lieutenant 
Brattle quietly invited some of the 
players to come to his cabin. Seven 
officers gathered later in cabin 112. 
“Listen,” Brattle said. “I hear 
they've given orders not to repair 
the ship’s radio sending sets. Looks 
like this idea of going ashore for 
good is serious. I think there are 
some things we ought to do to keep 
from getting ourselves in a sling.” 

And he made some suggestions. 
The first move, he said, would be 
to get hold of all the parts for a 
radio—a powerful, short wave 
sender and receiver—and take it 
ashore and hide it. Lieutenant 
Bairnsworth, a torpedo pilot, said 
he thought he could work out 
something with his radioman. 

They ought, Brattle said, to stow 
away as many packs of cards as 
possible. 
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It would be a good idea, too, he 
said, to round up the magazines on 
the ship and tear out as many pi 
tures of pretty girls as possible; 
the pictures would be a consola- 
tion, and later on they could 
used for barter. 

They ought, he added, to- corner 
as much tobacco as they could and 
save it; keep it dry. a 

It wouldn’t hurt, he said, to get 


their hands on some small arms, © 
This idea of leading a peaceful life © 
on a tropical island might turn out ~ 


to be a serious business. . 


“That radio,” he said to Bairns-_ 


worth, “is the most important item 


of all. You can’t tell how fast these ~ 
“guys are apt to start moving 
ashore. You better get going on 


that as soon as you can.” 


LATE the second afternoon, men on 
the flight deck saw a small boat — 
put out across the lagoon toward ~ 
the ship. Two other boats followed. 


They were the boats of the landing 
party. All three pulled alongside. 


The marines climbed up the gang-~ 


way and saluted the quarter-deck, 
They stepped on board, and to the 
crowd at the top of the gangway 
the first man exclaimed, “You 
ought to see that island!” 

“No people,” another man said. 

“There’s all kinds of flowers; it 
smells good,’ another said. 

“You got fruit of every kind— 


there was bananas, I saw, and co- © 


conuts and breadfruit, and pa- 
payas, and I don’t know what not,” 
said a fourth. 


“No animals that we could see, , 


only birds. Birds like in the Solo- 
mons. Great big old rascals.” 


“Rivers and streams all over the — 


place, so you got fresh water.” 

“We haven’t any idea how big 
the island is. Each hill we climbed, 
there was a higher one beyond.” 

“It’s beautiful in there,” said a 
veteran of four Marine campaigns 
whose tongue was usually as rough 
as a carpenter’s file. 

“You ought to see that island!” 
the first man said again. 
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rhe task group had begun flying searches for the vanished carrier. 


CHIEF BURLINGAME’S sugges- 
1, the men in the radio shack 
only failed to repair the ship’s 
ding equipment; they actively 
opled it. They took out tubes 
i other vital parts from both the 
p’s sending sets and the sets in 

various planes and put the 
ts they had removed under lock. 
> of the men noticed, as he 
*ked through the torpedo planes 
the hangar deck, that several 
the radios already had parts 
sing, but he was careless and 
1 nothing. 


Meanwhile, the radiomen re- 
paired their receiving apparatus 
and intercepted all the channels, 
and the communicators decoded 
the messages as usual, and on the 
second day a message came 
through that all had expected: the 
task group had begun flying 
searches for the vanished carrier 
Jefferson. A tense watch began by 
the radio sets. 

Early the next morning the 
complement of the ship’s carpentry 
shop—eleven enlisted men and a 
chief—went ashore and hastily 


built, on a flat-topped knoll, a 
large but simple shed, really only 
a roof on a frame. They built the 
roof from the 1500 board feet of fir 
they had aboard, lumber for re- 
Pairing the flight deck and making 
crates; and they made the sup- 
porting frame from the six-by-six 
and eight-by-eight timbers stored 
throughout the carrier for use as 
shores in case of damage. This 
shed became their sawmill and 
carpentry headquarters. 


TO THIS mill the carpenters took 
their implements, each man his 
tool locker; and from the ship’s 
carpentry shop, they took the 30- 
inch band saw, the circular saw, 
the 16-inch lathe, the six-inch 
joiner, the 24-inch drill press, the 
12-inch grindstone, the 15-inch 
workbench, and also the 20-inch 
workbench. They took their pre- 
cious bank of screws and nails. 
They took their sawdust collectors. 
And best of all, they took their 
skills—to fashion small boats, to 
make drawers that would slide in 
desks and bureaus and not stick, 
to repair flight decks and picture 
frames, to make tremendous boxes 
and delicate napkin ring's. All these 
tools and skills they applied now 
to the manufacture of homes for 
men. A thousand men went ashore 
and began to clear the jungle and 
haul lumber to the sawmill. 

The crew was placed at once on 
strict rations. The stock on hand, 
the storekeepers estimated, would 
last between three and four 
months. 

Surveying parties went out to 
explore the island. They came back 
reporting a great abundance of 
fruits. Those who knew most about 
fruit trees picked out the best ba- 
nana, coconut, papaya, and bread- 
fruit trees and marked them for 
transplantation to an orchard. A 
working party cut up all the pota- 
toes and sweet potatoes on the 
ship and planted the pieces in a 
broad hollow, where the soil was 
dark and rich, and in a few days 


quite tasty. There were also some 


the plants came up. Certain me 
from the mountains of Tennesse: 
and North Carolina, re 
skilled in hunting and trapping 
over hills, set snares for the large 
birds of the island; but these 
turned out to be stringy, unpalata- 
ble macaws. 

There was a sort of small bird, 
of a species something like the 
mimicking miner bird, which was 


edible, though somewhat bitter, 
seabirds outside—red-tailed bosun 
birds, brown boobies, great frigate 
birds that nested in the trees of the © 
island at night, and delicious little 
fairy terns. Other men went fish- 
ing experimentally. - & 

They found the lagoon filled with 
small fish of a wide range of beau-_ 
ty and taste, and there were also 
molluscs and snails and shrimps. 
And out in the sea there were” 
sharks and Spanish mackerel and 
groupers and kingfish and sword-~ 
fish. There would be plenty to eat. 

On the seventh day, the com=~ 
municators intercepted an encoded 
message, which, when it was un-— 
scrambled, said: “COMTASFOR ~ 
ONE SEVEN THREE TO CINC-) 
PAC: CANNOT FIND ANY? 
TRACES RED CHARLEY (the 
code name for the Jefferson) XX 
SHE MUST BE PRESUMED 
LOST WITH ALL HANDS DUE” 
TO ENEMY ACTION DURING 
NIGHT AUGUST EIGHT XxX 
SUBMARINE CONTACT HAD 
BEEN ESTABLISHED BY DD 
AND DE SCREEN JUST PRIOR 
TO RED CHARLEY’S DISAP- 
PEARANCE FROM MY RADAR 
XX REGRET HAVE TO GIVE 


THIS REPORT BUT HAVBE 
SEARCHED OUR ENTIRE 
COURSE AREA WITHOUT 


FINDING ANY RAFTS ORS 
EVEN OIL SLICK OR FLOAT- 
ING DEBRIS XX AWAIT OR-- 
DERS XxX” i 

Within the extraordinarily short 
time of 20 minutes, the radio 
operators intercepted another mes- 


which was decoded into: 
CPAC TO COMTASFOR 
JE SEVEN THREE: PROCEED 
» ASSIGNED RENDEZVOUS 
© DON’T LOSE ANYTHING 
SE xx” > 

With this exchange, the Jeffer- 
2 Officially vanished. 


MAN of 40, Lieutenant Comman- 
> Augustus Mint, who had been 
New York broker before he went 
Quonset, Rhode Island, to pre- 
re for Combat Air Intelligence 
Lots of air,’’ one of his yeomen 
sd to say, “but not much intelli- 
ice”), found himself feeling bet- 
‘than he had felt for a very long 
1e. 
te was having his first taste 
physical work. As he set out to 
. timber area in the mornings, 
was happy. He whistled and 
ig songs and laughed a lot. The 
n around him seemed happy, 
. There were a few who shirked, 
1 a few who bitched, and a few 
Oo nursed blisters far beyond 
ir natural course; but mostly 
men seemed happy—and their 
h spirits increased Commander 
it’s sense of well-being. His 
inch withered away, and the 
rs under his eyes became com- 
atively unimpressive. Once in a 
ile he wished, more than he had 
hed during 15 years, for his 
e, not because he suddenly loved 
or particularly wanted her, but 
ause he thought that when she 
r him in his underwear, with 
new biceps and shoulder mus- 
; she would whistle softly in 
prise and come to him eagerly, 
he would amaze her. But each 
e he forgot about her quickly 
thought about something else, 
n as the pleasant tingle of sun- 
mn around the back of his neck 
on his shoulder blades. Each 
it he slept, as all the men did, 
10ut dreams. 


JTENANT BRATTLE and his 
nds made several trips to the 
ier, on various pretexts, and 
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when they went ashore they car- 
ried radio parts in their pockets 
and under their: shirts—until, 
eventually, they had cached all the 
elements of a sending and _ receiv- 
ing set. . 


CHIEF. BURLINGAME laid his paint- 
brush down. ‘Don’t look bad, do 
they?” he said. He had turned 
around and was looking across the 
hills at the community of tropical 
houses—260 solid, snug homes, not 
just Quonset or Dallas huts, not 
temporary shacks, but permanent 
houses, whose broad roofs, sur- 
faced with metal from the carrier’s 
bulkheads, had plenty of overhang 
for shade in dry weather and shel- 
ter in wet, and whose double walls 
were insulated with crushed coral; 
comfortable houses for ten men 
each, with toilets and showers and 
wiring and bunks from the ship. 
They were arranged, not in rows, 
but scattered here and there on 
the knolisides, so that each house 
had at least a quarter of an acre 
of land around it for a garden. 

The crewmen were all out paint- 
ing their new homes: they were 
putting white on the roofs for 
coolness, and by mixing the ship’s 
dull pigments they had found they 
could paint the walls pale green 
and light gray and sky blue and 
yellow and white. 

“They look good,” replied Chief 
Little; but there was a slight mis- 
understanding. Chief Burlingame, 
who was working stripped to the 
waist, had asked his question about 
the colorful houses; he had swung 
around, with his hands on his hips, 
and had turned his broad back on 
Chief Little, altogether blocking 
the shorter man’s view of «the 
houses, and the timid quarter- 
master thought the question had 
been about the sayings and dec- 
larations tattooed on Chief Bur- 
lingame’s newly tanned _ skin. 
“They’ve looked real good ever 
since we’ve been on this island,” 
Chief Little added. “Seems that the 
way we've gotten on here has 


made some of those things come 
true.” 

Chief Burlingame, still contem- 
plating the houses, said, ‘What 
things ?” : 

“These tattoos. Here’s_ one, 
seems like I never thought about 
it before ...’ And he read the 
words on Chief Burlingame’s right 
shoulder blade. 

“That’s from the Constitution 
of the United States,’’ Chief Bur- 
lingame said, turning around. “You 
Know,” he said, “I’ve been think- 
ing. We’ve been living so happily 
here, we ought to have a constitu- 
tion of our own, so people could 
see it later on.” 


SIGMUND WILENTZ was in paradise: 
A Radioman First Class, he was 
a pure technician, and the contest 
with nature on the island de- 
manded precisely his talents. On 
the ship he had been a radio ex- 
pert, but he could turn his fingers 
and his brain to anything electrical 
or mechanical. He organized the 
three officers and 116 men of the 
ship’s electrical plant and work- 
shop to move the carrier’s power 
units ashore. With the help of hun- 
dreds of others, 
executed a diversion of the 200- 
foot waterfall about two miles 
from the camp, and, using equip- 
ment from the ship that had been 
‘Modified from steam to hydro- 
electric by the machine shop and 
electrical workshop, converted the 
waterfall’s energy into light to 
read by, and strength to move 
things with, and heat for cooking. 
He took nearly 700 electric motors 
from the Jefferson and put them to 
many uses. 

Fans soon began to blow in 
the houses, and ventilators in the 
places where men worked. Three 
hundred and twenty telephones be- 
gan to jingle, so that no one would 
waste time. One night there were 
three cheers for Wilentz in the 
mess hall, because the men were 
served papaya juice with ice in it; 
and from then on the ship’s ice 


he planned and , 


machine, now installed ashor 
made 3200 pounds of ice each day 

Chief Little, who was alway, 
saying the wrong thing and bein 
ragged for it, was foolish enoug! 
to remark, “Seems a shame we ha 
to ruin that waterfall. It was 
pretty.” 


THE community had no fo 
government. It ran itself by a se- 
ries of gatherings something li 
town hall meetings. Someti 
Captain Longstreth presided, 
Burlingame, who, because of 
tattoos, seemed to the others 
have great wisdom. . 
If the question were purely me- 
chanical, Wilentz was apt to hav 
charge. Sometimes other men took 
the chair; occasionally even Chie 
Little stood up front, though 
was somewhat laughed at. 
One evening Burlingame got 
and said that things were going sé 
well on the island that he thought 
there ought to be some sort of con= 
stitution, so that some day other 
places might benefit by the experi 
ences these men were having. All 


chine shop), and they took to the 
idea at once. They elected a com- 
mittee to study the problem. Bur- 
lingame said that everybody, ought 
to be in on such a big thing; sug= 
gestion boxes would be posted 
the mess hall. 

The committee met the next day. 
Burlingame, innocently assuming, 
since he had proposed the consti- 
tution, that he would preside, sa 
at the head of the messhall table 
at which the committee met. 

Lieutenant Commander Mint ad- 
dressed the ceiling: “Don’t yo 
think we ought to choose a chair 
man pro tem?” 

Chief Burlingame (and several 
others along with him, both officers 
and enlisted men) had only the 
vaguest idea what pro tem meant, 
but he said, “Sure, sure, we ought 
to do that.” 


“a Se yo ae ied se 


Nhen Burlingame was elected 
» tem, whether he understood it 


‘not, Lieutenant Commander 
mt, who believed that an officer 
sht to have been chosen and 
1 given himself something bet- 
than an outside chance, began 
resent Chief Burlingame. From 
n on he argued against Burlin- 
ne on every issue. 
Shief Burlingame did not know 
uctly where to start. “Well,” he 
d, “this is a big order.” 
No one spoke. 
‘What do you think we ought to 
Kk about first?’ he asked. 
No one spoke. 
‘Well, let’s see,” he said. 
‘inally Commander Zoriax said 
vishly, “I certainly think we 
ryht to follow some procedure 
re. We ought to have an 
nda.” 
tere was another word of which 
rliingame (and others) had no 
ar idea. Nevertheless the Chair- 
n pro tem said, “Sure, let’s have 
- of those.” 
gut even when all the men un- 
stood what they were doing, 
wing up an agenda was not 
y. Far from being able to agree 
the great, hopeful ideas with 
ich they wished to wrestle, the 
imittee members could not even 
ee what to discuss in what or- 
. At last, after several exhaust- 
hours, Radioman First Class 
entz suggested waiting to see 
ut the crew’s suggestions would 
Relieved and delighted, the 
ymittee adjourned. 


THE days at sea when Lieu- 
ant Commander Mint had had 
paunch.and eyebags, he had 
n notorious for his complaints 
ut food. Now that his biceps 
pectorals and back muscles 
e absorbing his attention, his 
2 was changing. For a while 
ship’s cooks had had to prepare 
ils over wood fires, but after 
entz’s improvements, they were 
. to use the carrier’s electric 
ey again. Rationing had been 
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stiffened as soon as the men 
moved ashore; the community had 
switched at once to a diet domin- 
ated by fruit and fish, and the 
commonplaces of Navy diet, the 
familiar dishes over which Lieu- 
tenant Commander Mint had once 
groaned and held his nose—beans 
and cabbage and the type of 
canned, precooked meat that is 
known among sailors as_ sliced 
horsecock—now became great deli- 
cacies to him, since he only got 
them occasionally. Coffee, which he 
had swilled to his heart’s content, 
now boiled in the galley’s steam- 
jacketed kettles only once a week. 
Pancakes, which he had once re- 
jected daily, now seemed splendid, 
for batter slushed in the galley’s 
huge vertical mixer and bubbled 
on the 32-foot griddle only once 
every two months. Augustus Mint 
nosed around and learned that, un- 
der this stretchout, he would be 
able to drink coffee, now and again, 
for three years and eat various 
other American foods, from time 
to time, for four or five. The pota- 
toes in the valley yielded excellent- 
ly, and even though half the crop, 
and the better half, was held back 
for seeds, nevertheless the great 
spud peeler in the kitchens whirled 
often enough. The bulk of the food 
was monotonous, and yet the small 
surprise every few days—fresh 
cinnamon rolls one week; veal cut- 
lets another, ice cream another— 
were so exciting to Augustus Mint 
that he actually began praising 
the cooks. He had now, of course, 
a better appetite, and fresh fish, 
caught in great nets he had helped 
make, and fresh fruit, which he 
had helped to pick, always tasted 
good to him. “Mmmm,” he would 
say as he chewed. “Aaah. Mmmm.” 


THE committee on the constitution 
met to consider the suggestions 
that had been stuffed into the mail- 
boxes in the messhall. There were 
2600 men in the crew, and there 
were just a few dozen less than 
2500 suggestions in the various 


A sealed metal box was buried in the jungle above the power plant. 


boxes. “That’s a good sign, to have 
so many,” Chief Burlingame said. 
“It shows that nearly everybody 
on the ship is interested enough in 
this idea to do something about it.” 

But when the committee mem- 
bers began, one by one, to read off 
the suggestions, Burlingame be- 
came depressed. 

One man read, “Let’s hang onto 
the weapons on this ship and not 
destroy them. You never can tell.’ 

The next read, “I would suggest 
that the planning committee, or 


whatever it is to be called, should 
not forget that this is a shipload 
of human beings. There are men 
here who steal, and there are men” 
who would cheat their best friends. 


on a practical plane.’ ? 
One slip of paper, signed, “Store-_ 
keeper, Third Class,” said, “I think 
you ought to put something in this” 
constitution where it says to go 
easy on toilet paper. At presen 


=, I estimate we got 450 cases 
Ssue in our stores, which -is 
ut 3000 miles of it, neverthe- 
,it will soon be gone with only 
ttle more than a mile to a man 
it would be a hardship.” 
fter the committee had read 
a long time, its members be- 
to argue about some of the 
Zestions. Seaman Ranney final- 
aid, ‘We ought to see if there 
any men in the crew who used 
e lawyers to help us work this 
After all, a constitution is a 
1 document.” Burlingame sent 
e one off to pass the word that 
men with legal experience 
1ld report on the double to the 
shall. In a short time two men 
ved up. One was a Lieutenant 
led Mindenberry, who had 
luated from the Harvard Law 
001; the other was a Fireman 
‘dd Class named Rabinowitz, 
had gone to New York Uni- 
ity Law School. All day, from 
| on, the lawyers pointed out 
culties, objections, loopholes, 
of precedents, qualifying fac- 
. whereases, inasmuches, ins, 
, buts, and ands. What was 
e, it turned out that. Rabino- 
had a much sharper mind 
. Mindenberry, and the contest 
reen Harvard doggedness and 
U. brilliance was a rather deli- 
one. 
mid-afternoon, Commander 
ax said, ‘““Wouldn’t it be a good 
to let Captain Longstreth and 
or three officers collate these 
estions and make some of 
* own—more or less act as a 
planning a tactical operation ? 
Vhy officers?” exploded the 
eaded parachute rigger, Olson. 
some of the other committee 
bers, Olson had been elected 
fhe crew for not altogether 
ant reasons. Few men knew 
aggressive and intractable he 


_ happened to be a skillful 
ionica player, and therefore a 
> number of his contempo- 
s knew him by ear; that is 
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‘why they had voted for him. “Why 


officers, for godsakes?” 

In the end a committee consist- 
ing of two officers, two enlisted 
men, and two lawyers was _ in- 
structed to draft a constitution. 


AWAY on a hill, nearly a mile from 
the edge of the residential area, 
stood a curious building. It was not 
like any of the good-looking shops, 
which stood in a row near by: the 
machine shop, the plumbers’ shop, 
the coppersmiths’ shop, the black- 
smiths’ shop, the metalsmiths’ 
shop. e 

This strange building was made 
of sheets of steel cut from the 
hull of the carrier. It had no 
doors and windows. It was a huge 
sealed box, ventilated by an air- 
conditioning machine whose small 
ducts entered the building under- 
ground. It was a prison. Within it 
the ship’s and the.planes’ equip- 
ment was shut away; sending sets 
jand receiving sets and spare tubes 
and condensers and filter blocks 
and earphones and speaker jacks 
and Jones four-pronged male plugs 
were sealed up for good and all. 

There were, however, some fugi- 
tives from the prison. There was 
the equivalent of one radio trans- 
mitter and receiver, with spare 
parts, hidden here and there— 
some of it in the double walls of 
one of the houses, some in a sealed 
metal box buried in the jungle 
above the power plant, other bits 
in footlockers and slit mattresses 
and false-bottomed desk drawers. 


IN A few days the subcommittee 
on the constitution was ready to 
report. The large committee met, 
and all its members were keyed 
up for what they would hear. 

Of the six who had been closeted, 
Fireman Third .Class Rabinowitz, 
the N.Y.U. lawyer, was the one 
who rose to read the draft, and it 
was obvious from the first word, 
which was ‘whereas,’ that the le- 
gal minds had triumphed in the 
subcommittee. , 


Sigh 


“Whereas,” Rabinowitz intoned, 
“the officers, warrant officers, chief 
petty officers, and enlisted men, 
hereinafter to be known as ‘the 
community,’ formerly serving duty 
as. complement of the U.S.S. 
Thomas Jefferson, a derelict vessel 
of the U.S. Navy, hereinafter to 
be known as ‘the ship,’ are resolved 
and agreed to remain on a body of 
land surrounded by a coral reef, 
perhaps that designated but incor- 
rectly situated on U. S. Navy Hy- 
drographic Chart No 1627, there 
entitled Watlington’s Island, here- 
inafter to be known as ‘the is- 
LaIGD ene. 

The voice hummed on and on. 
Rabinowitz and Mindenberry had 
made the instrument a _ soaring 
lawyers’ document—no loopholes, 
no possibility of error, and no sense 
for ordinary men. 

Try as they would, the hearers 
could make neither head nor tail 
of the thing. And the worst of it 
was that most of them pretended 
to understand, and when Rabin- 
owitz had read for three quarters 
of an hour and had sat down, and 
Mindenberry had passed out mim- 
eographed copies of the draft, 
they all started suggesting changes 
in word sequence here and there, 
and they urged reversing the or- 
der of certain paragraphs, and they 
wanted to insert qualifying words. 

Lieutenant Commander Mint 
said, “In the first sentence, 
wouldn’t it be better to say ‘dam- 
aged vessel’ instead of ‘derelict 
vessel?’ You know, ships in much 
worse shape than this have been 
eee. Now, when I was aboard 

e ” 

Seaman Second Class Ranney 
interrupted and said, “You ought 
to insert between the phrase, ‘body 
of land’ and the word ‘surrounded’ 
—this is in the first sentence also 
—the word ‘partially,’ so as the 
phrase would read, ‘a body of land 
partially surrounded by a coral 
reef.’ There are gaps in this reef, 
ee can see two gaps down the 
ine. 


This nonsense went on for a lo: 
time Suddenly Burlingame slapp 
the flat of his hand hard on t 
table and stood up. He looke 
angry, and he shouted, “I was tt 
one who suggested that we show 
have a constitution and now I¥r 
the one who says we should not 
We shouldn’t have any lawyers, 
either! There are no arguments 6} 
hard feelings on this island! i 
do we need lawyers for? Anyhow,” 
he said quietly, ‘it doesn’t matte 
what we put down on paper. The 
only thing that matters is what 
each one of us has in his heart 


A NUMBER of men were sunning 
themselves on a small, curving 
beach. The redheaded parachute 
rigger, Olson, had been mimicking 
Burlingame at the meeting, am 
the others were laughing. : 
Lieutenant Brattle, one of those 
in the crowd, said to Lieutenant 
Radford, “What’s in your black 
heart, Rad?” . 
“T was thinking I’d like a drin 
We could make some coconut beer, 
or some raisin-jack. I got a fook 
proof recipe for raisin-jack from 
a fellow who was on New Guinea; 
it had a kick like a frag 
bomb.” 
“T don’t feel like I need it,” Bra 
tle said. “What would I do for fur 
if I got drunk?” . 
“Well, let’s see,’ Radford said 
“What else is there to do? Wée 
could go sailing. This would be 2 
wonderful place to——” 
Brattle had sat up quickly, 
“Say!” he exclaimed, “did you usé 


to sail?” 5 


“All the time.” i 
“What class, anyway?” : 
“Atlantics, mostly.” . ‘ 


“T’ll be damned. I sailed Stars.” 
Brattle was excited now. “Y 


a class right here. 3 
every inch of the Sidecar. I coul 
draw the plans.” 

Radford lay back, with his han 


ler the back of his head. “‘Golly,”’ 
said, “wouldn’t it be nice to be 
e to tie up at your mooring and 
uk your old honkus for the club 
ch and go on in and stow your 
ls away and then sit down at 
_bar and have an old-fash- 
ed?” 
A yacht club!” exclaimed Ol- 
, the redhead. “Jesus Christ, 
n’t you hoity-toity!” 


UTENANT COMMANDER MINT 
3 full of ideas; he was a great 
- for developing things. “We 
rht to develop the tailor shop,” 
Said one day. He pointed out 
t the favorite uniform for the 
ulation on the island was shorts. 
therefore urged the manufac- 
e of as many pairs of shorts as 
sible, and he suggested that the 
or shop start making them 
m the former wardroom table- 
hs. After a few days, as a re- 
5, men could be seen in shiny 
te linen shorts, with # Pluribus 
wm brocaded on their thighs, 
els athwart their hips, and U.S. 
»y Department. on their sit- 
ms. Commander Mint also rec- 
nended a research program, to 
lore what sorts of plantains, 
is, and other fibrous vegetation 
ht provide suitable materials 
the manufacture of makeshift 


sad and homespun cloth. Thus . 


tailor shop was expanded from 
e men working in a single 
m with two steam pressers, a 
ing table, a dry-cleaning tank, 
sewing machines, and an old 
ited sign, reading, Alteration 
)fficers’ Uniforms Require Min- 
m One Week—into a busy en- 
rise employing 30 men. 

ugustus Mint was able, some- 
, to make the people in the 
ous shops want to do better 
k. Aboard ship, the laundry 
been dedicated to the removal 
nuttons, the tearing of shirt- 
cs, and the mixing up of men’s 
‘s. Ashore, under Commander 
’s inspiration, the launderers 
me miraculously efficient, and 


i) 


tender toward clothing. Pieces 
came out whole from the two big 
washers and from the rotary drier. 
The button applicator whirred day 
and night; Commander Mint or- 
ganized a subshop to manufacture 
buttons from~-sturdy shells. The 
great 100-inch mangle suddenly 
belied its name. 

People began to say that Lieu- 
tenant Commander Mint certainly 
was a great organizer. 


THERE came a night that was 
warm and soft. Brattle lay supine 
in the garden beside his house and 
stared at the aphrodisiac stars. 
Someone came out of the house. 
Brattle said, “That you, Rad?” 

Radford said, “It isn’t spring, 
but I’ve got a terrible case of 
spring fever.” 

Brattle. said, “Me too. If they 
don’t bring some girls out here 
pretty soon, I'll go nuts.” 

Radford said, ‘‘We could put that 
radio together.” 


AFTER the constitution fizzled so 
badly, Burlingame, himself a stu- 
dious man, got the idea that there 
was only one way the men on the 
island would be able to rise to their 
opportunity of making the place 
something better than the cities 
they had forsworn: by educating 
themselves. He opened a library, 
where he displayed the books from 
the ship’s library in a manner that 
he hoped would persuade the men 
to choose their reading wisely. On 
a table out in front he put books 
like The Rise of American Civiliza- 
tion, High School Self-Taught, 
Principles of Electrical Engineer- 
ing, and the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica; and he stacked the Westerns 
and mysteries and _ historical-ro- 
manticals back in a dark corner. 
He kept track of readership, and 
before the month had gone by he 
found that he had failed. The most 
popular titles under the letter “B”, 
for instance, were Fannie Hurst’s 
Back Street, Zane Grey’s Betty 
Jane, Thorne Smith’s The Bishop’s 


iy) 


ee 


Jaegers, Anson Piper’s Black Creek 
Buckaroo, James Hendry’s Blood of 
the North, and Phil Stong’s Buck- 
skin and Breeches. The best that 
he could find was that half a 
dozen men had read Thornton 
Wilder’s The Bridge of San Luis 
Rey. 


JUST so that things would be done 
im good order and time, the men 
on the island set up an administra- 
tive office. It was Captain Long- 
streth who generously suggested 
that the men in charge of it should 
rotate from day to day. Burlin- 
game, partly because of his restless 
ambition for the community and 
partly because of his taciturnity— 
he had learned that silence is often 
taken for wisdom—became a sort 
of elder. 

To Burlingame the head-for-a- 
day would often go for advice. One' 
day the head man, who that day 
happened to be a Negro mess at- 
tendant named Sam Halper, went 
to him and said, “Mr. Burlingame, 
I’ve got a big problem, and I want 
your advice.” 

“What is it, Mr. Halper?” 

“Well, you see, Mr. Wilentz and 
the boys from the machine shop 
came to me this morning, and they 
told me they wanted to borrow the 
tractor for a few weeks. ‘Weeks!’ I 
said. ‘Holy mackerel! What you 
want it that long for? The island 
needs it for hauling fish and pull- 
ing in the lumber and also it’s the 
fire engine.’ So they said, ‘We can’t 
tell you what it’s for.’ So I said, 
‘Give me time to think.’ So here I 
am, Mr. Burlingame, thinking.” 

“Hmmm. And what do you 
think ?” 

“Hardly know what to think,” 

“T see. Well.” 

Then Halper said, “I think we 
ought to let them have it. Can’t 
any harm come of it.” 

“Well,” Burlingame said, 
up to you. You’re in charge.’ 

And Sam Halper knew he had 
made the right decision. 

Burlingame organized schools. 


“Tt’s 


He got a few college graduates 


teach courses in mathematic: 
physics, chemistry, modern 1ai 
guages, history, and _ politic 


science. But here again, the hope 
ful Burlingame was disappointed 
The only things the men wanted t 
learn were those which would d 
them some immediate, practica 
good. The most popular courses 
were those given by the man wh 
had been the ship’s aerographer? 
Air Mass Analysis and Synopti¢ 
Meteorology; Dynamic Meteorola 
gy; American Analysis; the Inter 

national Cloud Atlas; the Alaskan” 
Report; Radio-meteorograph Ob 
servations, And soon many of the 
students (who hadn’t the slightest 
idea—and didn’t care—who Locke 
and Rousseau were, or what was i 


Constitution, or how a primary 
works) could tell where the wine 
would come from next day and 
whether it would ride in wet or dry 


A NUMBER of former lieutenants 
(junior grade) took the milk of 4¢ 
coconuts, added a box of seedless 
raisins and half a pound of sugar, 
dropped in a few cakes of yeast 
borrowed for the purpose from the 
bakery, placed the mixture in a 
new belly tank, sealed it, left it in 
the sun a few days, opened it, 
tasted the brew, and found it not 
bad, hmmm, not bad. : 


ONE evening several weeks later 
Wilentz announced in the dining” 
hall that the machine shop had 4 
gift it wished to deliver to the com- 
munity at 10 o’clock in the follow= 
ing morning. a 
Almost the entire population” 
gathered early the next day on a 
knoll across from the machine 
shop. A large section of the shop’s: 
front wall had been cut away; @ 
heavy curtain hung down over thi 


four bells, 10 o’clock, the curtain 
was drawn to one side. From thi 
darkness inside came-a series 0 


putters and afterwards a power- 
ul roar. Slowly, proudly, there 
merged the nose, then the body, 
ainted a shiny lacquer’ red 
rimmed with black, of an auto- 
10bile. 

Everyone cheered. Then Wilentz 
tood up on a chair and told the 
ren how the automobile had been 
aade. “This here is a handmade 
ar,’ he began. And he told how 
he mechanics and machinists had 
tripped down the little tractor 
hat had been used for spotting 
lanes on the carrier’s flight deck, 
iow they had made drawings of 
very part, scaled the drawings up 
even-to-five, made certain modifi- 
ations so that airplane parts, such 
Ss spark plugs, distributors, and 
arburetors, could be used, and 
hen had milled all the new parts, 
ne by one. The ship’s Rivett pre- 
ision lathe had turned out crank- 
haft parts accurate to two ten- 
10usandths of an inch. The Arbor 
ress, the 30-inch lathe, the radial 
rill, the. Cincinnati No. 2 preci- 
ion cutter and grinder, the Mil- 
raukee No. 2 miller with its ac- 
sssories, the power hack saw and 
1e bench grinders—all had shaped 
nd finished various details. The 
eck shear, punch and rolls from 
1e former shipfitters’ shop. had 
ishioned the body parts. Metal 
ad been cut away from the ship 
y electric cutting torch as needed. 
he bearings had been made from 
le exquisite steel of the gun bar- 
ls. The wheels, tires, brakes, and 
sadlights were from airplanes. 
he gear shift was a joy stick. The 
als on the dashboard came from 
1 instrument panel. The unortho- 
x, twin-bulge windshield came 
om the plexiglass hoods of two 
rplanes. 

For a long time, much of the 
ergy and interest of the com- 
unity was absorbed in the sur- 
ying, grading, and surfacing of 
highway all around the perimeter 
the island, and in the manufac- 
re of other automobiles. 
Afterwards, the men never tired 
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of riding around and around. In- 
deed, there were incredible beau- 
ties on the fringes of the island— 
trees that seemed to have lived 
forever; coral patterns of tur- 
quoise, pink, aquamarine, white, 
and blue out across the lagoon in 
the noonday sun; a second, feath- 
ery waterfall on the northern 
shore; long, golden beaches; _vi- 
cious-looking vines in damp creases 
in the jungle; sunsets that flared 
and faded, like struck matches, in 
a very few moments. None of the 
men ever commented on their own 
ingenuity, or on the speed and de- 
gree of their conquest of nature; 
they just rode around and around 
and around. 

Some time later, when,the ex- 
citement and work in connection 
with the automobiles had died 
away, Brattle emerged as one of 
the most popular men on the is- 
land, because he was so clever at 
devising ways to pass the time. 
His enterprises added to the rich- 
ness of life on the island—up to a 
point. 

Brattle began his entertainments 
quietly, with poker parties in his 
own room. Then Brattle’s private 
poker parties grew into Brattle’s 
public bingo parties and Brattle’s 
track meets and a Brattle softball 
league and Brattle’s band concerts 
and Brattle’s everything that was 
fun, Brattle’s everything for which 
there had previously not been time. 

The point beyond which Brattle’s 
quest of good times began to cause 
difficulties came one night when 
he was sitting with some others by 
a campfire after a picnic supper. 
The men were talking about things 
to do, and suddenly Brattle remem- 
bered the ship’s motion picture 
projector. There had been 16 films 
aboard the carrier when she took 
her last cruise; since all the films 
had been shown, the projector and 
the films had been put away ina 
storeroom—but now the men were 
ready to see the pictures over 
again, over and over again. 

In the next town meeting Brat- 


ipa ie 

tle proposed getting out the projec- 
tor. There was not much debate. 
HEiveryone wanted to see some 
movies. ; 

That very evening Wilentz un- 
packed the projector and tested it. 
He found it was not working for 
sound. He also found that the trou- 
ble was quite simple: the exciter 
light for the sound track was dead. 
But the solution to the trouble was 
not quite so simple: spare exciter 
bulbs were stowed in the sealed-up 
radio building. 

The community argued for sev- 
eral days whether they should open 
the radio building to get out an 
exciter bulb. The opposition main- 
tained that once the radio building 
had been unsealed, the temptation 
to go in again and again would be 
great. But finally the ayes won. A 
former shipfitter cut a small open- 
ing with an acetylene torch and 
Wilentz went into the building and, 
using an indexed chart of the 
stores, found the exciter light. The 
fitter welded the plate back into 
the hole. 

The next Saturday night the 
men saw Claudette Colbert and 
Clark Gable in It Happened One 
Night. During the two scenes in 
the overnight cabins, when Miss 
Colbert began to undress in her 
half, the audience whistled and 
cheered and noisily dared Mr. Gable 
to be a man. To judge by these 
sounds, the audience had a hilari- 
ous time at the picture. But after- 
wards—all that night—there was 
a strange and bitter hush in the 
town. 

From that evening onward, un- 
rest on the island was a tangible, 
formidable force. 

Soon, just as some men had 
feared, there began to be senti- 
ment for another incursion into the 
radio building—to get out receiv- 
ing apparatus. People began talk- 
ing about how pleasant it would 
be to listen to familiar programs 
again. Then one morning, huge red 
letters could be _ seen sloppily 
painted on the white wall of the 


radio building: “We Want Radios.” 
A petition went the rounds, which 
was to be presented at a town meet- 
ing, and which asked for the in- 
stallation of a receiver in each 
house; and three quarters of the 
men signed it. Brattle proposed 
the question one evening. The 
whole town met and debated it for 
four straight nights. Finally the 
men agreed that they could no 
longer deny themselves this amuse- 
ment: they would get out just one 
master receiving set which would 
feed them pleasure through speak- © 
ers scattered about the community. 

The shipfitter cut doors and 
windows in the radio building, and © 
for a time there was the same flush © 
of industrious eagerness in the 
town as had been produced by the ~ 
automobile. The radio operators 
packed all sending apparatus and — 
locked it up at one end of the 
building. They broke out receiving 
equipment; assembled one large 
set; installed speakers in all the 
houses; strung antennae and feeder © 
wires; built a new radio control — 
shack. And finally, one evening, © 
Captain Longstreth pressed a but-_ 
ton that threw a switch that lit up 
a radio set that suddenly trans- 
ported the men on the Pacific Is- 
land back to their former civiliza- 
tion. 

First there was just a hum. 
Then in crashed a rich, ingratiat- 
ing voice. Its first words were: 
“... and a crunchy taste that 
makes your mouth water just to 
think of it. Jam-packed with vita- : 
mins A, B, D, and &, this nourish- 
ing tidbit...” 

From then on the radio blared 
most of the hours of day and night. 
The men could not hear enough. 
They lay on their backs on the 
grass and listened. It was summer 
and they heard ball games. They 
heard dance music. There was pros- — 
perity at home, and they heard an 
amazing gadgetry being adver- 
tised. There was also confusion, 
suspicion, fear of war, at home; 
but they did not care to listen to 


/hews. The men mooned when 

wey heard girls singing sweet sug- 
2stions to them. 
‘One afternoon, like a tiny animal 
inning through grass, a rumor 
arted about. It was that soon the 
‘ansmitters would be taken out, 
ad the island would get back in 
much with the mainland. 


N THE dark of the night follow- 
ig that afternoon and that rumor, 
Yr. Zoriax, who lived in the house 
irthest out toward the commun- 
y’s industrial plant, stirred rest- 
Ssly in his sleep. He turned over 
1. his side. He lifted his left arm 
ad looked at the luminous dial of 
iS wristwatch—3:20 A.M. He 
oticed a strange, flickering light 
1 the back of his hand, and then 
1 the wall and then, as he rolled 
ito his back, more brightly and 
eirdly on the ceiling. He jumped 
it of bed and hurried to the win- 
yw. Then he groped hastily out 
to the living room, turned on a 
zht, and rushed to the phone. He 
aled 103. 

“Wire department? The radio 
lilding’s on fire! I can see it from 
y room... No, not the shack— 
ie building! ...I know the damn 
iine’s steel—but it’s on fire...” 
A siren-howled. Across the night 
ie absurd little tractor carried the 
‘e fighters’ gear. The firemen rode 
cars. They arrived and excitedly 
ilimbered their hoses, fog nozzles, 
rbon dioxide bottles, asbestos 
its, axes, smoke masks, and 
ishlights, but they were too late. 
The job had been well done. Out 
front of the building there were 
ro blackened buckets which must 
we carried a considerable amount 
fuel oil from some storage tanks 
out 200 yards away. The fire had 
en started inside the building. 
1e flames were most furious at 
e end where the crates and 
eked trunks of transmitting ap- 
ratus had been stowed. The paint 
_ the outside of the building had 
ught fire, and the steel walls 
sre terribly hot. No one could 
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enter. Not enough water and fire 
fighting foam could be projected 
through the windows to kill the 
fire. The black oil smoke was laden 
with a stench of burning insula- 
tion. 7 

If one had stood on top of the 
hill, high in back of the radio build- 
ing, he could have seen, not far 
down from the crest, a huge man, 
with his hands on his hips. The 
watcher would have seen the man’s 
tremendous chest heave with hard 
breathing, and around the rib 
basket, glistening with sweat, he 
would have seen splotches of tat- 
tooed words. 


BRATTLE stood up at a town meet- 
ing a couple days later and told 
the men of the community that 
he was in possession of a short- 
wave sending set. He told frankly 
the whole story of the smuggled 
parts, the caches. He said the set 
was now assembled and ready for 
use. Burlingame got up and urged 
that the set should be locked away. 
The community, he said, was not 
yet ready to reveal itself! It had 
not yet achieved the condition of 
real peace it had set for itself. But 
for the first time since they had 
all come to the island, some men 
booed Burlingame. They became 
excited and carried Brattle out of 
the building and through the town 
on their shoulders. 


WILENTZ sat ready at the equip- 
ment. Both the transmitter and the 
receiver were piped into the is- 
land’s public address system. 
Everybody huddled around the 
speakers waiting silentiy. In the 
radio shack, Wilentz fiddled with 
dials. It had been decided, at Cap- 
tain Longstreth’s urgent request, 
not to report to the Navy, but 
rather to get in touch with civilian 
America; therefore Wilentz turned 
his: dials to 29.25 megacycles, a 
frequency that he remembered had 
been reserved for amateurs before 
the war. Wilentz began sending 


“CQs’—the signal inviting any sta- 


iden 


tion to answer—and giving the car- 
rier’s old call. 

For several minutes there was 
silence. Then the sound of the in- 
side of a conch shell flooded into 

the speakers. The short wave sea 
sound washed louder, faded a bit, 
and broke suddenly into words: 
“Negat X-ray Oboe Peter from 
WT7KYT. Good evenin’, old man. I 
used to be in the Navy, too. Those 
old code letters sound mighty fine. 
I hear you fairly well. Go ahead.” 

A southern accent, friendly, near, 
wonderful. A cheer rose in the 
unanimous throats of 2600 men. 

Wilentz shouted: “W7KYT from 
NXOP. Who are you? Over.” 

“NXOP from WT7KYT. I’m just 
a ham out here in Marley, Texas. 
Who are you, chum? Go ahead.’ 

“"WTKYT from NXOP. Listen 
carefully. I am speaking for the 
crew of the aircraft carrier Thomas 
Jefferson. We are safe on an island 
in the South Pacific. You will find 
it on U. S. Navy Hydrographic 
Chart Number 1627, marked as 
Watlington’s Island...” 

The voice on the other end in- 
terrupted frantically: “Wait a 
jiffy! I’m having trouble with at- 
mospherics, or else—I think you 
said... Repeat! Repeat!” 

Wilentz calmly repeated what 
he had said, and went on, “The 
Jefferson was not sunk. She ran 
aground on this island. We have 
been living here ever since...” 


THE news that the carrier Thomas 
Jefferson had not, after all, been 
lost with all hands, coming, as it 
did, long after the war was over, 
created a tremendous sensation. 
The men of the crew became na- 
tional heroes. Even the_ radio 
amateur who picked up the first 
message became a national hero: 
he wrote a newspaper series and a 
book, was later the central figure 
of a moving picture, and wound up 
as a radio commentator on world 
events at $5,000 a week. Jefferson 
Clubs sprang up all over the coun- 
try. Millions of teen-age Americans 


wore Jefferson buttons. Every 
member of the crew was decorated 
in absentia. The Navy, far from 
censuring Captain Longstreth for 
the accident, as he had expected, 
raised him to Rear Admiral. A Jef- 
ferson hat—a tricorn with feathers © 
—came into vogue among stylish” 
women. Twenty-three cities and 
towns changed their names to Jef- 
ferson, and Jefferson, Iowa, even 
put on a six-months fair with a life- 
sized aircraft carrier at the center 
of the grounds. A smart publishing 
firm issued a reprint of Master- 
son’s distinguished biography of_ 
Jefferson, which had been scarcely © 
noticed when it first appeared. It — 
was now selected by a book club © 
and sold 600,000 copies. Never be- 
fore had so many people flocked ~ 
to see Monticello. 


THE radio shack on the island had — 
to be expanded. A flood of messages — 
came in, but the one which inter- ~ 
ested the population most came 
from the American Red Cross dur- — 
ing the second week. It said, “This 7 
organization is raising a national ~ 
fund for relief of crew of aircraft © 
carrier Thomas Jefferson. It ap- — 
pears now that the fund will be ~ 
substantial. Please forWard a list of 
most urgently needed staples and 
commodities in order of need.” 

The responsible men of the island 
deliberated, and even Burlingame 
concurred in their final decision. ; 

They dispatched a message back* 
to the Red Cross: “Please send us 
a shipload of beautiful girls and 
beer. Otherwise we are all set.” 

Bravely, but with some doubts, 
the Red Cross opened its cam- 
paign. The doubts were wasted; 
the response was electrifying. 

So many girls and women volun- 
teered to go to the island that the 
Red Cross was confronted with a 
task, not of salesmanship, but of 
elimination. It might be thought 
that only female tramps, loose 
women, taxi-dancers, cheap hoof- 
ers, and two-buck adventuresses — 
would offer to go and live on a 


‘Ppical island with a lot of ma- 
sned sailors. But the nation was 
a state of considerable excite- 
mt. There was public approba- 
nm of the girls. who volunteered, 
feeling that they were serving 
“ir country. Furthermore, by this 
1e the aim of the community on 
» island—to show that men can 
2 at peace—had been proclaimed 
“oss the country in banner head- 
es; and these volunteers were re- 
rded as social experimentors. 
Part way through the campaign 
» Red Cross received a message 
clarification and _ elaboration 
m the island: it named the men 
o wanted their wives sent out 
1 those who didn’t; gave the 
mber of unmarried men; and 
rzested that a cross section of 
manhood, complementing the 
ciety of the men on the island— 
l, short, thin, fat, young, not-so- 
ing, handsome, not-so-handsome 
jhould be chosen. The Red Cross 
90inted a jury, consisting of an 
sociate Justice of the Supreme 
urt, the Chairman of the Amer- 
n Medical Association, a casting 
ector from Hollywood, and a dis- 
puished gynecologist; and they 
nt to work. Soon they . had 
sen 2500 to go: a few graduates 
Smith, Vassar, Bryn Mawr, 
rnard, and other colleges; repre- 
tatives of the legitimate stage 
i motion picture; a few in whose 
ns flowed the thin azure blood 
Park Avenue, Beacon Hill, Nob 
l, and Grosse Point; but mostly 
tf wholesome, sensible, well- 
ssed, attractive American girls; 
|, just as a warning and a re- 
ider, two or three awful hags. 
turally some trash had volun- 
red, and also some elderly un- 
rried ladies, and about 42,000 
nen who wanted to leave their 
bands and try something new, 
the jury rejected all these. 


= day an operator burst out of 

radio shack and ran through 
streets of the town, shouting, 
e ship has left!” 


ae 


It would take just about 12 days . 


for a ship to reach the island from 
California. The men got busy. At a 
gap in the reef near the town, 
demolition and construction gangs 
went furiously to work. The demo- 
lition gang used ammunition and 


a homemade chain-bucket dredge ~ 


to dig a channel and basin for the 
ship. The construction gang made 
a fill out onto the lagoon for a jetty 
and set up a small dock alongside 
the basin. Other groups began the 
building of pleasant little cottages- 
for-two. On the highest hill of the 
island a working party set up a 
wooden tower, mounted a mast on 
it, and rigged an SG radar screen 
atop the mast. For a week before 
the ship could possibly arrive, the 
curved plate of the radar screen 
turned slowly around, its impulses 
searching the waters for 85 miles 
in every direction. Day and night, 
watch and watch, guards kept their 
faces in the radar scope and had 
ready beside them a button that 
would set off an annunciatory siren. 

All the time the ship was on 
its way, the men debated, in small 
groups and in town meetings, how 
they should pair off with the girls. 
Some suggested drawing lots, some 
a system of arbitrary assignment, 
and some wanted rotation. But in 
the end they decided that the na- 
tural way was best: let all com- 
pete, let affection and the inclina- 
tions of mind and flesh be the 
assigners. 

Fach man, meanwhile, made his 
private preparations. Commander 
Zoriax shaved off a nine-inch beard 
he had grown. Lieutenant Brattle 
destroyed those of his pin-up pic- 
tures he had not been able to bring 
himself to barter. Lieutenant Com- 
mander Mint, who had been so 
proud of his biceps and shoulder 
muscles, did 45 push-ups each 
morning before breakfast. 


Iv WAS 5:13 in the morning and not 
yet light when the screech of the 


siren arose. i 
Every man leaped from his bed 


and began an unusual serubbing. 
The ship was 80-odd miles away, 
but each man dressed himself im- 
mediately, for the first time since 
the accident, in his best whites. By 
sunup, the entire population, except 
the lookouts and radar watch- 
standers, was arrayed in a taut 
semicircle on the rising land at the 
shore end of the jetty. Out on the 
dock stood the carrier’s band. 

At 7 o’clock the radar men re- 
ported that the ship was 51 miles 
away. At 8 A.M.» she was 22 miles 
out. .At 8:19 the visual lookouts 
on the tower reported by power 
telephone that they could see the 
ship on the horizon; they then left 
their posts and hurried down to the 
beach. Down there, Olson, the red- 
headed parachute rigger, was the 
first to spot the ship’s superstruc- 
ture on the rim of the porcelain 
sea. The men cheered and cheered. 

The ship came slowly in. She 
was a beauty, all painted white. 
Signal lights and men with sema- 
phore flags on the island directed 
her to the channel mouth. Poot by 
foot, inch by inch, she eased into 
the basin and toward the dock. 
From:the beach, the men could see 
the bright cclors of dresses lining 
the promenade deck. When the ship 
tooted her whistle, when a small 
line with a weighted tip shot 
ashore, when a hawser came 
dragging after it, when a girl’s 
yellow hat fell overboard—at each 
development a cheer went up, and 
the loudest shout of all was when a 
gangway nosed slowly out from the 
ship’s side. Then, as the band 
played There’il Be A Hot Time in 
the Old Town Tonight, a tiny foot 
stepped out, a pale blue skirt flick- 
ered, and Miss Minerva Jones, a 
stenographer, graduate of a high 
school in Denver, a pink-cheeked 
girl, showed herself on the gang- 
way, tripped down it, and was the 
first woman to touch the soil of the 
island. After her came another, 
then another and another. 

The band led the procession of 
girls up onto the island, past the 


. / 
silent semicircle of men. The 
culine eyes in the weak-kneed mas 
culine bodies drank in the sight 
How beautiful! How demure! How 
soft those skins! See that breast! 
Watch that hip! Those legs, those 
silken legs! 

Burlingame stood quietly at the 
back of the crowd. For some rea- 
son he felt panicky. What fright= 
ened him? Why did his breath come 
so fast? Suddenly in the lovely 
parade he saw a chubby, dark 
Irish face with twinkling eyes and 
full lips. 

The very moment he saw that 
cheerful face his fear was gone. 
So that was it! He wondered if 
the other men selected so quickly, 
so decisively. 


THE time of courtship is excel- 
lent, and how wooing raged on the 
island! All the pleasures of ex= 
ploration were heightened a hun- 
dredfold. The men had not seen 
women for a long, long time; they 
were appreciative, servile, and yet | 
manly beyond the dreams of most © 
women. In the men’s eyes the 
women were many lonely months’ 
worth of beauty. The men had had 
long practice in ingenuity, and they 
vied with each other in planning” 
small daily surprises: Orchids 
aplenty grew on the island. The air 
was bland. The nights were warm. 
The moon was full in its season. 
There was a considerable backlog 
of physical vitality in all the men: 
when they began to squeeze fragile 
hands in a preliminary way, their 
ardor was painful, but it suggested — 
tremendous possibilities. 


THE white ship returned to the 
mainland. Disfuised as its. second © 
mate had been Mr. Watson Many- 
buck, the famous correspondent for — 
Associated News Service. Mr. © 
Manybuck wrote a series of stories 
about the island which most of the 
newspapers in the country printed — 
and which made a tremendous im- 
pression. Unfortunately—since Mr. 
Manybuck, like all the crew, had 


"or a week before the ship could possibly arrive, the curved plate of 
the radar screen turned, its impulses searching the waters. 


| 


ee 


_ been restricted to the ship, had not 


gone onto the island at all, and had 


only talked with two girls who had 


come back on board because their 
suitcases were lost—his articles 
were fantastically inaccurate. He 
entitled the series The Islet of 
Peace. He wrote that the men on 


the island had achieved a perfectly 


balanced and peaceful society; that 
they had written a constitution 
which would, when it became pub- 
lic, serve as a model for a world 
constitution; that they hoped to 
send a delegate to the United Na- 
tions as soon as possible; that, in 
short, the world’s problems would 
be resolved as soon as the experi- 
ences of the islet of peace could 
be known abroad. 


FoR about five months the chap- 
lain was the busiest man on the 
island. There were some days when 
he married as many as 14 couples. 
A machinist’s mate made wedding 
rings of duralumin, which seemed 
as good as gold; it didn’t seem to 
bother anyone that the sentimental 
circlet should be made from the 
material of a deadly fighting ma- 
chine. Burlingame married his 
Trish joy, Peggy Drannon—after 
some hesitation, for he was not 
sure how she would take to his tat- 
toos. She loved them, as it turned 
out, and often in the evening she 
would read him aloud. Brattle mar- 
ried Minerva Jones. Chief Little, 
the former quartermaster, who had 
been the butt of everyone’s jokes, 
surprised most people, including 
himself, by grabbing of Marilene 
May, a movie actress and prettiest 
of all the immigrants. There was 
a very satisfactory happiness 
among those who had been married 
before the accident and were now 
reunited. Augustus Mint found 
that his biceps and _ shoulder 
muscles and reservoir of energy 
did, indeed, make his wife whistle 
more than once. There were some 
who were rejected, some who were 
too shy to try, some who were 
loved but did not love. The sorrows 


_ sweeten the joy of the rest. 


engendered in this tiny minorit 
were sharp, but they served 


Eventually the eyes of hundre¢ 
of millions of people all over th 
earth turned toward the tiny pile o: 
coral, earth, vegetation and—ac 
cording to the newspapers—humar 
tranquillity on the Pacific Ocean 
The United Nations invited the is: 
land to send a delegate. The men 
talked it over and elected Olson, 
the acrimonious redhead, to be th 
island’s representative. He had to 
wait for a ship to call, however 
before he could go. Flattering mes-_ 
sages had been coming in by radio 
from many countries, and the men 
began before long to take them= ~ 
selves seriously as a model societi 
as an example for peace every- 
where. : 

However, time passed and—— 


MRS. ZORIAX walked into the handi- 
craft store one afternoon. She was 
a woman of the type that is two 
inches taller than its husband. She ~ 
was looking for some little trinket, _ 
anything at all to wear on the chest 
or in the hair, anything new, any-— 
thing at all. a 
The clerk got out a tray on 
which were scattered various dec- 
orative pieces. : 
“Hmmm. I’m so tired of coral,” 
Mrs. Zoriax sighed. ; 
“This is an exceptionally pretty 
thing, though,” the clerk said, hold- 
ing up a coral-and-shell necklace. 
“That is pretty, isn’t it?” 
Just as Mrs. Zoriax said this, 
the shop door opened and Minerva 
Jones Brattle, the pink-cheeked girl 
from Denver who had been first to 
step off the white boat when it ar- 
rived, a girl with whose complex- 
ion coral and shells blended won- = 
derfully, walked in. , 
Mrs. Zoriax asked the clerk in 
a low voice how much the neck- 
lace was, and he told her. ; 
“Dear. me,” Mrs. Zoriax said, 
“that’s a lot of money for coral. 
Pll have to think about it. I’ll just 
browse around a minute.” 


. 
: 


Minerva Brattle stepped quickly 
. counter. “T’ll take that,” she 


Mrs. Zoriax whirled around and 
* that Minerva had the neck- 
€ in her hand. “I’m buying that,” 
S. Zoriax said. 
‘Oh, no,” Minerva said, “you’re 
nking about buying it. Mean- 
Ue, I’m buying it.” 
‘Well! Some people certainly 
yen’t much consideration.” 
‘Listen, Mrs. Zoriax, this thing 
uld be lost on you. You haven’t 
, the right kind of neck. Now on 
” and she held the necklace 
to her own soft throat and 
iled. She was beautiful that way. 
‘Why, you little bitch,” said 
s. Zoriax, and slapped her hard. 


E first baby to be born on the 
nd was premature by two 
nths. The father was Wilentz, 
|. everyone said that he was 
h a whiz as a technician that 
had figured out a system to 
ed up pregnancy. But one night 
3. Wilentz whispered in his ear 
t he wasn’t the father at all: the 
1er was one of the crew of the 
9 that had brought the girls to 
island. Wilentz didn’t have the 
rage to tell anyone; he went 
pretending the baby was his, 
his wife let him. 


[IS’°LL be seven-card stud, high 
7,’ Ranney said, passing the 
kK to his right for a cut. 
rattle was on edge. He had been 
ng rather badly. He said, ‘‘Let’s 
e a decent deal for a change.” 
he cards flicked out: two 
ind face down, one up. The shell 
s tinkled. Brattle stayed. An- 
‘rr round, then the fifth card, the 
h. Brattle now had four dia- 
ds showing—a sure flush, it 
ned (but his first two down 
is had been a club and a heart). 
bet heavily, hoping for a fifth 
10nd. 
anney dealt out the last round, 
down. When a card tumbled 
he table in front of Erattle, he 


ee 


stood up. He was pale. He said in 
a high thin voice, “I don’t want 
that ace of spades. I can tell face 
down it’s the ace of spades. It’s 
marked. Look! Look!” he said, and 
turned the card over. He was right. 
It was the ace of spades. “And 
Radford has the ace of diamonds. 
Turn that hole card up, Rad; it’s 
marked, too. And the joker’s 
marked. I’ve been noticing. All the 
good ones. Somebody has been. . .” 


NINE sloops came heeling home. 
The final leg of the course that day 
was a close reach. The breeze was 
fresh and the triangles of canvas 
were as pure against.the blue as 
the caps blown off the wave tops. 

The finish was close. The boats 
went to their,moorings. The sails 
fluttered down. Radford picked up 
his tin foghorn and blew a mourn- 
ful blast. The club launch put out 
at once and picked him and his 
crew up and stopped by for two 
other boatfuls. On shore Radford 
shouldered his sailbag and took it 
to the lockers. He took out the jib, 
which was wet along the luff and 
foot, and hoisted it on a piece of 
tackle to dry. He stowed the main- 
sail. He went down then to the bar 
and, meeting Olson, clapped him 
on the shoulder and said, ‘““You sure 
are a bear with a spinnaker. I sup- 
pose, being a parachute rigger, it 
comes naturally. What’ll we have, 
an old-fashioned ?”” And he snapped 
his fingers at the man who was 
tending bar. 

Nothing happened for a minute 
and Olson (who once had lain on 
the beach and scornfully called 
Radford ‘“‘hoity-toity” for even 
mentioning a yacht club) shouted, 
“Hey, what’s the matter there? 
Let’s have a little service!” 


THE moon stood high and its path 
on the sea was broad. It was a 
night of shade and glint, as if of 
dark velvet and shining tin. Black 
shadows of huge trees striped the 
road here and there; in places the 
highway ran along beside a strip 
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of glistening beach. Suddenly a car 
roared along the highway at a 
dangerously high speed. At a 
straight stretch, where the crushed 
coral pavement was flawless, the 
car swerved, headed for a huge 
banyan, and crashed. 

When the car was found the next 
day, its driver, Augustus Mint, was 
seen to have been killed instantly 
at the wheel. In his pocket, later, 
a note was discovered. It was to his 
wife, and it asked her to forgive 
him for killing” himself. Later still, 
it came out that Lieutenant Com- 
mander Mint, who had had such 
a genius for organizing thing's, had 
organized an insurance scheme that 
was a swindle; and the exposure 
of this cheat led to the uncovering 
of certain irregular practices which 
he had carried on in connection 
with the service store; and this 
led to the disclosure of the fact that 
he had taken a cut on the laundry’s 
profits, and that he had had a not 
very clean finger in the messhall 
pie—until the whole system of his 
ingenuity and thoroughness and 
guilt had been found out. 


PEOPLE-had always played prac- 
tical jokes on Little, and finally 
one was played on him that was 
not funny. His beloved wife, Mari- 
lene, the beautiful movie actress, 
grew lively, and her skirts swished, 
and one hot night the horns of the 
cuckold raised themselves on Lit- 
tle’s forehead. They stayed there, 
too. Just about all the men came 
to know about this phenomenon ex- 
cept Little himself, until one day 
Marilene told him and laughed at 
him, just as everyone had always 
laughed at him. 


ELLIOTT BAIRNSWORTH, the lieuten- 
ant (junior grade) who had ar- 
ranged to smuggle the radio parts 
off the carrier a long time before, 
sat at his desk. He had his per- 
sonal ledgers and bank books and 
financial records before him. He 
wrote down figures and added and 
juggled them, and the mathematics 


seemed to satisfy him. Then he ti c 
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out from his pocket a roll of ban 
notes, and he counted the money 
$573. 


Bairnsworth hastily stuffed t 
notes into his pocket and scoope 
up the books and papers and pul 
them in a drawer. “Come in,” he 
shouted. 3 

Radford stuck his head in and 
asked, “Say, can you lend me five 
bucks until this afternoon?” } 

Bairnsworth said, ‘“‘Gee, I’m 
sorry as I can be, but I don’t hap- 
pen to have a red cent of cash on” 
me this morning. Why don’t you 
try Whittlesey? He’s right next 
door.”’ ; 


A SIGN was hung out in front of a 
building on the main street. If 
said: 


MINDENBERRY & RABINOWII 
Disputes Adjusted 


A SHIP called at the island, and” 
Olson left for the United Nations. 


cradle of peace, hope of the world. 
By the time the special plane that 
the United States Government had 
assigned him reached Kansas City, 
Olson believed that the island really 
was what they had wanted him to 
say it was. By the time he reached _ 
Chicago and had been interviewed 
again, he believed that he person- 
ally was responsible for the island’s 
supposed bliss. At Cleveland he de- 
layed the plane a couple of hours 
while he went into town to buy a> 
cutaway and some striped pants. 
In New York he took a whole floor 
of the Waldorf; and he gave out 
a news release saying that his is- 
land had figured everything out. _ 

At the first session of the United 
Nations Olson attended, he lost his” 
temper over a matter of parlia- 
mentary procedure; called a rep- 
resehtative of a Latin American 


antry, who overruled him on a 
all technical matter, “a goddam 
-¢ (Why hell, he can’t talk Eng- 
1!)”; struck an Australian on 
(cheekbone; and was invited, by 
inanimous vote of the delegates, 
£0 back to his island. 
Ine evening, not long after Olson 
urned to the island, during what 
med to be a perfectly quiet town 
eting, Radford got up and pro- 
ed that the community should 
y taxes so that a big town hall 
ud be built with imported ma- 
ials. Captain Longstreth rose 
1 opposed the suggestion; it had 
come more or less traditional, 
said, that the islanders should 
tax free, and that their build- 
S should be of local materials. 
lentz got up and said, ‘‘The hell 
h tradition. That’s the trouble 
e. We're, getting just like the 
vy.’ That brought a retort from 
aney. Soon the whole commun- 
had been drawn into the debate. 
yrew extremely bitter, and wan- 
ed far from the subject of tax- 
ym, to take in personalities, ques-. 
is Such as garbage disposal, dis- 
ution of laundry profits, and 
k pay for incinerator tenders 
) had been laid off while the 
ner’s baffle plates had been re- 
red; and, finally, the entire ad- 
istration and habit of life on the 
nd. 
rom that night on, the com- 
nity remained divided. The 
ties called themselves the Tax- 
and the Anti-Taxers, and they 
e rigid and intransigent in all 
ussions. The schism in the 
n was not at all along logical 
s. There were materialists and 
lists in both groups, rich men 
poor men in both, great lovers 
both and bottom-pinchers in 
1, cold scientists in both, ro- 
itic poets in both, men in both 
wanted to work hard and 
rs who wanted a good time. 
no sharing of interests could 
eg individuals together across 
breach. The issue was not sim- 
taxes. The issue was that there 


Olson was found, his skull split. 


was.an issue. Pride prevented com- 
promise; the competitive spirit in- 
tensified every difference; gregari- 


ousness drove even unsure people - 


into one pack or the other. Minds 
became closed. Of the whole popu- 
lation, only Burlingame argued for 
good temper, moderation, discus- 
sion. He was the only one who re- 
membered the original aim of the 
island. But even he, finally, was 
forced to make his choice, and he 
chose to be a Taxer. 


AT THE edge of a swamp, between 
the sweet potato farm and the 
highway, about three miles outside 
the town, a working party found 
Olson, who had become one of the 
leaders of the Anti-Taxers, with his 
skull split open and his brains 
spilling out. The man in charge of 
the carpenters’ tool lockers, who 
was also in the same group, gave 
out the news that Ranney, a well- 
know Taxer, had checked out a 
sharp adze the day before, and had 
not returned it; he was challenged 
to produce it. Ranney denied ever 
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having borrowed it. The Anti-Tax- 
ers then claimed that the Taxers 
had organized the murder, and de- 
manded a public trial; the Taxers 
countered that Olson had been try- 
ing to dominate the Anti-Tax group, 
that others of that group had dis- 
posed of him to protect their power, 
and that now they were trying to 
foist the blame on the Taxers. 

Perfectly openly Wilentz an- 
nounced that the Anti-Tax group 
would meet in the messhail after 
“dinner one night. Any Taxers 

' caught at the meeting would, he 
Said, receive rough treatment. “And 
when I say rough,” he added, “I’m 
thinking of my late friend, Steve 
Olson.” 

The next day the Anti-Taxers 
announced that they were going to 
leave the town. They were going 
to set up an entirely new com- 
munity at the opposite end of the 
island. They demanded, as their 
right, half of the chattels and 
crops of the old town. The division 
of goods caused long arguments— 
especially when it came to things 
of which there was only one, such 
as the bulldozer— and the Anti- 
Taxers finally packed up ~and 
moved out in dreadful bitterness. 


BURLINGAME juggled his figures. 
He had a plan. He thought that 
if he could just devise a way to 
finance the town hall without levy- 
ing taxes, he could bring the two 
groups together. But he added and 
subtracted in vain, for when he 
presented the plan to his own fac- 
tion, they rejected it, on the 
grounds that the other side would 
never accept it. 


BoTH towns set up radio stations, 
which broadcast rival news re- 
ports. The new community boasted 
that its houses were better than 
those in the old—and, to be truth- 
ful, thanks to Wilentz, they did 
have certain practical improve- 
ments. Before long, sentiment be- 
tween the towns, which had never 
been anything but hostile, grew 


even worse. All intercourse © 
tween the two places cea: 
Intraisland telephone and couri 
service was discontinued. Person 
from one town were not permittet 
to enter the other. Roadblocks wer 
set up on the highway. Ships tha 
called at one town were not é 
lowed to drop anchor off the other 
Insults began to leap across th 
gap by radio. 


BAIRNSWORTH, a Taxer, lay in 
tall grass on a ridge looking dow) 
on the Anti-Taxers’ town throug! 
a pair of binoculars. Suddenly he™ 
saw something which made é 
move a bit for a better view, them” 
back off the crest of the ridge, 
rise, and run back to the old com=~ 
munity. Breathlessly he told hig 
fellows that he had seen a larg 
number of men on the square i 
front of the community center 
the new town drilling—marchin 
up and down, in squads, with what 
looked like rifles aslant. The next 
day all men in the older town weré 
called out for military training. 


Brattle, a Taxer, was at work with 
a hoe. Three men came across thé 
field from the side farthest from 
the old town. They were Zoriax,” 
Little, and Radford. Zoriax said, 
“This field belongs to us.” . 
Brattle said, “I think you’re mis 
taken.” ‘ 
Little said, ‘“‘There’s no mistake.” 
Brattle suddenly seemed terribly 
tired. He looked squarely at his 
old friend Radford, now in the 
opposite group, and said, in a voice” 
which appealed to all the years of 
comradeship, “Rad!” | 
Radford said, “Get off this field” 
before we carry you off.” 


BURLINGAME sat, as he now often 
did, in a comfortable chair unde 
a large tree behind his house. His 
Peggy, who now looked peaked 
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S not as cheerful as she 
nee been, sat near him, knit- 
Burlingame seemed to have 
his fire. He would talk awhile, 
(nod awhile. Men no longer 
» to him for advice; nor did 
3 around angrily giving it un- 
d. He just sat and talked and 
1 day after 


id you hear,” 
-y said, “what 
2 said over 
radio about 
border dis- 
at Field 17? 
as frighten- 


ittle. He used 
- such a mild 
I can’t un- 
and it.” Bur- 
me reached 
und and 
tehed his 
under his 
“T wonder 
'S happened 
; on this is- 
’ he said. 
fou cian’t 
ge human 
S, dear.” 
rlingame 
tched his 
Rereees 2 a i0 
be not,” he 
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“Why, it’s the tattoo that you 
never could remember the author 
of. It’s all inflamed?!’ 

“Read it. I forget which one. It 
bothers me like the very devil,” 

“Tt’s the one that says, ‘Men are 
not so good as their intentions. 
They are only as good as their 

deeds’ ” 

Burlingame 
straightened up 
suddenly. 

“What’s the 
matter, dear?” 

The big man 
stood up. ‘Mat- 
teri. hee thune 
dered. His voice, 
as in his younger 
days, was like 
trombone music 
‘again. ‘Matter! 
I'm going to do 
something, that’s 
the matter.” 

“New, -sdeam 
don’t excite your- 
self:” 

“Yes,” he said, 
and now he was 
like his old self 
—straight, angry, 
and very audible. 
“T’m going to get 
busy.” 

“Tf you're talk- 


“But I didn’t t's the tattoo that you could never ing about the 
you’d have remember. It’s all inflamed.” trouble here on 


lange them. 

ought they 

some sense. 

ame on this 

| because we 

tired of war.. Now they’re 
g about fighting right here.’ 
cratched himself again; he 
1’7t seem to reach the exact 
between his shoulder blades, 
vas bothering him. 

ling, what’s itching. you 


lon’t know.’ Will you look and 

Burlingame pulled his shirt 
nd his wife moved wearily 
0 look at his back. 


the island, you’re 
foolish, my dear. 
At best, it can 
be put off for 
awhile.” 

“Well, if you add a while to a 
while,” Burlingame said—now he 
seemed to be addressing the whole 
island, so loudly was he speaking— 
“and then if you add a while more 
to that, pretty soon you have a 
good long time. And anyhow, a 
while is better than no time at all. 
It looks to me as if we have just 
a little better than no time at all 
right now. Yes, a while will do very 
rel Ticats Mi. 


What women feel who have ee iy chute trag 


of spontaneous abortion 


By Sarah-Elizabeth Rodger 


Swastetal things which can hap- 


gf pen to a woman, the helpless act 


of spontaneous abortion—in lay 


language, a miscarriage—is prob- 
ably the worst. The varying de- 


grees of the physical discomfort 


involved are notes on a minor 
seale compared to the acute men- 
tal suffering experienced by the 
average woman who has wanted 


her lost baby. Alone in a hospital 
bed, after the usual and neces- 


sary curettage, she has time to 
think, to wonder, to resign her- 
self inwardly or, quite futilely, to 
rebel against the cruelty and 
waste of the experience she has 
undergone. 

Because her aftercare is often 
similar to the treatment given 
new mothers, such a patient is 
sometimes marooned on a mater- 
nity floor, hearing at regular in- 
tervals the cries of the babies 
being trundled back and forth in 
the corridors at feeding time. A 
bright new nurse is apt to come 
in at any moment and, unaware 
that she is turning the knife in 
the wound, ask: “And how long 
since you had your baby, Mrs. X?” 

Somewhere in the hospital, in a 
clean white laboratory, the lost 
fetus is being examined with 


meticulous care for any clue | 
to why the abortion occurr 
The woman herself is often pl 
through various tests to detel 
mine the cause. That the whe 
set of causes of spontaneous abt 
tion are shrouded in mystery Dé 
comes more apparent to her. — 
Still, there are many knoy 
causes. Certain factors are temp 
rary and may not affect oth 
pregnancies; others are apt to % 
cur. The problem of differential 
ing between simple—single—al 
recurrent abortion is a diffiew 
one. All that can be hoped is the 
the present ratio of about one 
carriage to eight pregnancies 
ultimately be lowered by the us 
of ali the scientific knowledge é 
hand and by further develo 
ments in the fields of endocrina 
ogy, which is the study of the ii 
ternal glands of secretion. 1 
endocrine glands and organs 
such as the pituitary, the ovary 
the thyroid — are _ intimately 
bound up with pregnancy, ami 
not infrequently show distur! 
ances in their functioning. A 1é 
basal metabolism rate—indica 
ing insufficient thyroid secretie 
—correlates with miscarriage. Ef 
an experiment with what or 
authority calls “habitual abo 


’ proper thyroid medication 
‘led perhaps as many as one 
i of these women to carry 
‘ pregnancies to full term. 
10ther possible disturbance 
Ne endocrine functions—any 
of which can interfere with 
erowth and nutrition of the 
lized ovum—lies in the cor- 
luteum, the yellowish body at 
surface of the ovary, whose 
it is to secrete a necessary 
ly of the hormone known as 
estin. However, a lazy corpus 
1m can be compensated for 
aking special extracts, such 
rogesterone or luteosterone, 
rescribed by the obstetrician. 
type of medication has pre- 
ed many miscarriages. 
e Rh factor in the blood 
ps of the prospective mother 
father is one of the more re- 
y recognized abortion causes. 
s also associated with the 
lem of sterility. In fact, the 
fields overlap. Many of the 
» contributing causes noted 
study of interrupted preg- 
y loom large in the question 
9 pregnancy at all. 
atary deficiencies, such as too 
calcium, an insufficiency of 
ertility vitamin, E, or a dis- 
ance of the carbohydrate 
bolism, account for many 
arriages. 
ss frequent are those caused 
lls or accidents. In fact, some 
orities believe that a large 
mtage of the miscarriages 
ywing a known physical 
< might have occurred any- 
for some less public reason. 
aver, it is at least theoretical- 
ssible that psychic shock, in- 
ng deep-seated fear or anger, 
by its effect on the organs 
» the contractions of spon- 
us abortion. The fear ele- 
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ment, as demonstrated in diasters 
—fires, floods, earthquakes—has 
been sufficient in itself, without 
actual physical trauma, to induce 
miscarriage. But these occur- 
rences, both physical and mental, 
are considered to be contributory, 
not primary, causes of the loss. 
In a category by themselves 
eome surgical operations — only 
urgently necessary ones, it is as- 
sumed—such as appendectomies, 
hemorrhoidectomies, removal of 
eysts or tumors. Any of these, 
even with careful postoperative 
treatment, may cause contrac- 
tions which cannot be stopped. 
Similarly, chronic ailments such 
as syphilis, diabetes, heart dis- 
ease, and so on, do not offer a 
happy outlook on the success of 


. the pregnancy. 


Pelvic abnormalities, including 
the retroverted uterus, are so 
easily recognizable by the doctor 
that they can usually be cor- 
rected. Another cause of miscar- 
riage, acute alcoholism, is fortu- 
nately rare. 

Now we come to one of the fore- 
most causes of miscarriage, all 
the more pitiable because it has 
nothing to do with the health or 
habits of the woman who is go- 
ing to lose her baby. She may be 
an endocrinologist’s dream, her 
diet the carefully checked prod- 
uct of Hygiene A at college, her 
teeth without a cavity, her 
metabolism perfect. Because of 
faulty spermatozoa, given her un- 
aware by the baby’s father, she 
has been preordained to miscarry. 
Even motile spermatozoa — and 
we assume motility since concep- 
tion has occurred—may be un- 
healthy and low in vitality. 

All possible attention is paid to 
the mother’s health during preg- 
nancy, but very little to the 


father’s prior to it. For instance, 
his basal metabolism at the time 
of conception may be the prime 
factor in whether or not the 
pregnancy draws to a satisfac- 
tory close. How many men know 
their own basal? How many have 
ever ventured to have their sper- 
matozoa tested? Until more do, 
all the rest and progesterone pre- 
scribed by obstetricians for pa- 
tients who threaten to abort will 
be wasted because of male indif- 
ference. For often the so-called 
habitual aborter does all right 
with a new husband, just as the 
sterile woman may become mys- 
_teriously fecund with a high-fer- 
tility mate. 


INDUCED abortion, a criminal of- 
fense of rising incidence in our 
hectic times, sometimes results in 
death, sterility, or chronic inva- 
lidism. Spontaneous abortion sel- 
dom has disastrous aftereffects 
upon the body. The aftereffects 
seem to operate in the region of 
the psyche. It is doubtful if the 
young mother ever quite forgets 
the one or more which missed. 

A wise doctor tells her to ex- 
pect a certain degree of depres- 
sion; it is physiological, he says, 
and will pass in time. But with- 
out the practice of sound mental 
hygiene—sometimes more easily 
talked about than carried out— 
nervous breakdowns and spells of 
acute melancholia have some- 
times followed on the heels of 
miscarriages. The frustrated not- 
quite-mother descends to an abyss 
of depression like no other. 

Some women have aborted 
quickly, unexpectedly, and with- 
out previous pain; but the many 
endure the mental anguish of un- 
certainty. At the first onset of 
pain quiverings, or of bleeding, 


her doctor puts her promptly t& 
bed. There she lies, sometim« 
with the foot of the bed raise 
or pillows under her hips, takin 
the prescribed sedative every fe 
hours, being injected with w. 
ever hormone her doctor believ 
may help, trying with desperate 
calm not to move more than ab- 
solutely necessary, afraid to hope, 
but more afraid to look over inte 
the abyss of hopelessness. . 

Sometimes the therapy works; 
pain and bleeding cease; this 
time she is let off. But what is te 
be will be. If the ovum was im 
pregnated at the instant of com 
ception with faulty germ plasm 
in nine cases out of ten that par. 
ticular baby is going to be lost 
If by any chance the mother car 


. ries it to term, her sorrow wil 


probably be even greater; so, if 
a sense, these abortions are mer 
cifully planned by nature. Some 
doctors say that unavoidable mis 
carriages should be regarded as 
blessings. Because of them count 
less weaklings and freaks of na 
ture are never born. 

But to the woman in the hos 
pital bed, the abruptly terminate¢ 
life of the fetus has all the prom 
ise implicit in maternal love. If 
the third month sex differentia 
tion is possible, and most doctors 
will answer a direct question with 
the truth. So there is lost a bo} 
who might have been president 
a girl destined to embody all the 
mother’s dreaming aspirations— 
either is a personality to the 
stricken woman in whom th 
faint mysterious spark of tha 
personality has been extin 
guished. No other child, ever, wil 
be exactly the same. 

THE old bromide of new interest 
is still the best therapy for thi 
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woman who has miscarried. In a 
few weeks, her body will usually 
be entirely well. If she is able to 
Face her problem with a healthy 
detachment, she will want to un- 
dergo all the tests available to 
determine the cause of her mis- 
fortune. Perhaps she has had a 
Dasal metabolism test in the hos- 
pital. If not, she should certainly 
Nave one; so should her husband. 
Both should have thyroid medica- 
(ion if required. Some authorities 
delieve that a follicle sex hormone 
‘est should be made as a matter 
of routine in the case of habitual 
—two miscarriages or more— 
aborters. 

Nutrition can be checked and 
1dded vitamins prescribed as nec- 
sssary. A diet to gain or lose 
weight may be embarked upon. 
some husbands will be willing; 
‘ven anxious, to undergo routine 
lealth examinations up to and 
ncluding laboratory analysis of 
emen. 

There is every hope of improv- 
ng the quality of the sperma- 
ozoa in the normally healthy 
nale. A change’in his habits, such 
S reducing nervous tension by 
onger hours of sleep at night, or 
1aking up for a sedentary job by 
aking regular exercise either in 

gymnasium or by participation 
1 outdoor sports, has been known 
> work wonders. Occasionally 
onception — resulting in a suc- 
2ssful pregnancy—occurs after a 
acation carefully planned for 
ymplete relaxation. 

Medical treatment of the man 
ho wishes to be a father would 
clude a close check on his gen- 
‘al health, correction of any pos- 
ble ailments, however minor, 
id special attention to his glan- 
ilar balance. A low basal metab- 
ism can be brought up by 
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thyroid dosage; sometimes this 
alone makes all the difference be- 
tween failure and success. Some 
doctors give a daily dosage of 
vitamins as a routine aid toward 
improved fertility. 

When all possible causes of the 
miscarriage have been checked 
and the doctor feels there is rea- 
sonable hope for success another 
time, there is probably no happier 
therapy for the woman than to 
become, in full faith and expecta- 
tion, pregnant again. 

In the interim, before her ob- 
stetrician flashes the green light, 
she can take steps to pull herself 
together. This may mean either 
her looks or her philosophy. Or 
she may derive a minor solace 
from redecorating her living 
room, entertaining, signing up 
for a lecture course, .or learning 
to fly a plane. The main thing is 
for her to keep busy. 

She is due for one more blow, 
a sort of uppercut to the spirit— 
unless she is already pregnant 
again, in which case she will 
probably be immune—and that 
will come at the time, some 
months after her miscarriage, 
when her baby would in the nor- 
mal course have been born. No 
doctor can prescribe for that. 

Though she had no child, milk 
was being provided for it. Simi- 
larly now, months later, whatever 
she is doing, wherever she is, the 
pain that bears no relationship to 
labor pains, but is rather a pecul- 
iar penetrating loneliness, drifts 
in upon her in whatever emo- 
tional hide-out she has been able 
to make for herself. One woman 
has called it “the snows of the 
spirit.” For whenever a truly 
wanted baby is lost in the limbo 
of the might-have-been, a grave 
is dug for it in a human heart. 


CHINA'S MADAME SUN 


One woman is stronger than all of Chiang’s armies 


By Nym Wales, illustrated by George Biddle 


IN CHINA there is a very gentle 
woman. She holds no political of- 
fice, but powerful politicians fear 
her. Physically, she is not strong; 
but, because in her centers the 
strength of democratic millions, 
her enemies look upon her as more 
terrible than an army with ban- 
ners. Her name is Madame Sun 
Yat-sen, and she is one of the 
famous daughters of the late 
Charles Jones (Charlie) Soong. 
Christened Chingling Soong, she 
is the second of his daughters. 
Her elder sister, Eling, is Madame 
H. H. Kung, wife of China’s 
finance minister. Her younger 
sister, Mayling, is Madame Chi- 
ang Kai-shek, wife of China’s 
Generalissimo. Charlie Soong, al- 
ways ambitious for his children, 
gave every advantage which he 
could give—even to his daugh- 
ters. 

Eling, the eldest, was the first 
Chinese girl to be sent to America 
to school. Chingling followed at 
15 and Mayling at nine. As a re- 
sult, Chingling was out of Wes- 
leyan College in Georgia in time 
to marry China’s George Wash- 
ington in 1915. And she and Sun 


Yat-sen are still first in the hearts — 
of their countrymen, though she 
has been a widow since 1925. 

Mayling lost no time in allying 
herself with her sister’s bitterest 
enemy, Chiang Kai-shek, the first 
year in which he became head of 
the Chinese government. She has _ 
been titular First Lady since 1927. 
But there are those who have con- 
tinued for 30 years to regard 
Chingling as First Lady. Many 
Chinese expect that Madam Sun — 
Yat-sen will become the first 
woman president in history. This 
would be the natural thing when 
a people’s representative govern- 
ment comes to power. The posi- 
tion in China is not executive. 

When that happens Madame — 
Chiang Kai-shek will doubtless 
exile herself in Riverdale. Per- 
haps she will take with her H. H. 
Kung, shrewd and self-sufficient, 
and her closest adviser. 

Madame Sun has not consid- 
ered herself a part of the Soong 
family since 1927. She scrupu- 
lously lives her own political life 
on her own terms, and she prefers 
always to use her maiden name. 

You can scarcely believe that 
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Soong Chingling is cut out of the 
same cloth as her two sisters. 
Their patterns of behavior are 
totally dfferent, though it was in 
direct imitation of Sun Yat-sen 
and his wife that Chiang Kai- 
shek married Soong Mayling and 
had her handle all his contacts 
with foreigners. 

If nothing more happens to 
Soong Chingling, there is already 
a glory about her head that de- 
scends only upon the few. It is 
not because she is the gentle, shy 
widow of China’s greatest hero. 
It is for the same reason that 
Frenchmen still sing of Joan of 
Arc. It is the appeal of beauty, 
and tragedy, and lone defenseless- 
ness, combined with an unbreak- 
able spirit. This shone forth when 
both philosophers and armed men 
slunk furtively into the shadows. 
Soong Chingling is cast in the 
heroic mold in an age where the 
individual is everywhere  sub- 
merged. Good, beautiful, and true 
to her principles, she is one of the 
few great women of all time. She 
proved to a nation of secluded 
women with bound feet that a 
lady can do anything. 

Her influence, purely by ex- 
ample, upon the emancipation of 
Chinese women is _ incalculable. 
Her happy and successful mar- 
riage, though against her parents’ 
wishes, was the unanswerable 
argument against the ancient 
tradition of arranged marriage. 
Though now in her early 50’s, she 
is still the idol of Chinese youth. 
In political and revolutionary 
work she is a veteran of 30 years 
work. But she has a Confucian 
womanliness combined with all 
the Christian virtues. This is 
something of a triumph over na- 
ture, for women must usually sell 
their souls for a mess of politics. 


No other personality could have 
fitted the unique role in Chinese 
history which Soong Chingling 
plays. She needed everything to 
play it and she had everything. 
She had not only youth and great 
beauty, but wit, education, stern 
Protestant moral discipline. Con- 
science and independence were de- 
veloped from childhood. With this 
she was also humble, sweet, loyal, 
compassionate, and always anx-— 
ious to learn. She is what the 
Chinese call the perfect yin-yang 
personality, an interaction of posi- 
tive and negative reinforcing 
each other. She is great not be- 
cause of her achievements but be- 
cause of her difficulties. She is 
much less efficient than most 
women leaders. 

If she had become harsh and 
hard and efficient she would have 
lost the very persuasive charm 
that has won her a national fol- 
lowing. Her effect is a thousand 
times more deadly than efficiency. 
It annihilates all men and dis- 
arms all women. She is Lao Tse’s 
idea of the most dangerous crea- 
ture known— one that is weak 
and harmless in appearance, but 
morally very powerful. She is 
stronger than all of Chiang Kai- 
shek’s armies and all his brutal- 
ity. Her influence will continue 
when they have all dissolved. 

Soong Chingling transfers the 
revolutionary spirit of China from 
Sun Yat-sen to the present. In 
her was instilled the spirit of Sun 
Yat-sen’s republicanism and the 
broken Kuomintang revolution of 
1925-1927. It is the mass move- 
ment which today shakes all 
China. While all those around her 
since 1915 have betrayed or been 
broken, Soong Chingling has re- 
mained firm in the progressive 
movement. 


[HE SECRET of Soong Chingling’s 
Dolitical faith is that she has al- 
ways believed in the strength of 
she people of China. She has never 
seen dismayed by their weakness. 
der lifelong effort has been to 
sneourage their awakening. Her 
-espect for the people is real, not 
yatronizing. Her two sisters and 
chiang Kai-shek are frightened to 
leath of “Chinese mobs” for the 
same reason that Soong Ching- 
ing is not; they distrust the peo- 
le, she has faith in them. 
Soong Chingling told me that 
ong before she married Sun Yat- 
en she had resolved to devote 
ler life to revolutionary work. 
she became a member of the Kuo- 
nintang at the age of 19. She was 
till a student at Wesleyan Col- 
ege in Macon, Georgia. Her basic 
ttitude toward China was ex- 
ressed in a very interesting 
rticle she wrote for The Wesley- 
m in April, 1912. There she 
uoted Napoleon’s phrase: ‘““When 
yhina moves, she will move the 
forld.”’ 
Others of her social background 
elieve China, the giant, must be 
ept in chains even at the cost 
f more and more foreign control 
ver China—this time American, 
istead of British and Japanese. 
ut Soong Chingting has always 
pposed all compromise with im- 
erialism. She views with great 
larm any attempt to turn China 
ito a battleground between Rus- 
a and America. She distrusts 
ry American intervention to de- 
roy the progressive movement. 
n July 23, 1946, she appealed to 
ie American people to have their 
oops withdrawn. 
Madame Sun Yet-sen had be- 
me a widow at 32. Two months 
ter Sun Yat-sen’s death, the 
25-1927 revolution was in full 
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swing. At the Second Kuomin- 
tang Congress on January 1, 1926, 
Madame Sun and Madame Liao, 
a close friend, were the only two 
women elected among the 33 
members of the governing body, 
the Kuomintang Central Execu-. 
tive Committee. All government 
Was party government and Mad- 
ame Sun was one of the half 
dozen leaders. She was elected to 
the Political Council and was a 
founder of the liberal Hankow 
government at the end of 1926, 
when the Northern Expedition 
had reached the Yangtze Valley. 

In the spring of 1927 Chiang 
Kai-shek staged a revolt against 
the Hankow government and 
started his own Rightist regime 
in Nanking, ruthlessly crushing 
all the democratic organizations 
that had sprung up since 1925 
under the new policies. 

It became clear to Soong Ching- 
ling that the purpose of Chiang 
Kai-shek and of the Shanghai 
bankers and militarists and land- 
lords who supported his coup 
detat was to reverse nearly all 
of Sun Yat-sen’s policies. This is 
still the central purpose of the 
Rightist Kuomintang and of his 
government. They have acted di- 
rectly contrary to Sun Yat-sen’s 
principles since 1927, except from 
1937 to 1942 when they were ac- 
tively fighting Japan. They pro- 
test loudly in the name of Sun 
Yat-sen to hide their betrayal. 
These Sun principles, as radical 
now as when they were adopted 
by the First Kuomintang Con- 
gress in 1924, were: encouraging 
revolution among the peasants 
and workers; co-operation  be- 
tween the Kuomintang and Com- 
munists; co-operation between 
China and Russia; and realization 
of the Three People’s Principles 
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of Nationalism, Democracy, and 
the People’s Livelihood. Under 
the Livelihood principle, land was 
to be redistributed. For their at- 
tempts to do this Chiang Kai-shek 
has killed hundreds of thousands 
of peasants since 1927. While sup- 
porting Chiang Kai-shek, our 
American Ambassador, J. L. 
Stuart, himself on October 10, 
1946 called for ‘another internal 
revolution” against the “ignorant- 
ly reactionary forces among 
China’s own people.” 

In order to show her repudi- 
ation of the Kuomintang and to 
demonstrate the most effective 
public protest possible against 
the reversal of Sun Yat-sen’s 
principles, Madame Sun paid a 
visit to Moscow in the fall of 1927. 
Vincent Sheean in Personal His- 
tory tells how she collapsed when 
she learned of her sister’s mar- 
riage to Chiang Kai-shek in De- 
cember, 1927. Soon her whole 
family allied itself with Chiang 
Kai-shek against her and the civil 
war was on in the Soong clan. In 
exchange for providing modern 
window dressing for a feudal war- 
lord regime, they have been at 
liberty to garner great fortunes. 

Madame Sun stayed in Russia 
and in Europe until May 6, 1929. 
At that time she returned to 
China for the memorial services 
for Sun Yat-sen and publicly an- 
nounce her continued repudiation 
of the Kuomintang. She lived in 
Shanghai until the Japanese took 
over. She protested constantly 
against the reactionaries when- 
ever a major political crisis ap- 
peared. Through the China 
League for Civil Rights she tried 
to obtain the right of trial and 
reform of prison conditions for 
some 50,000 political prisoners. 
When its secretary, Yang Ch’ien, 


a scholar of the Academia Sinica, 
was assassinated by the Kuomin- 
tang, no further activity was pos- 
sible through these channels. 

All during the years after 
Japan took Manchuria, she tried — 
to stop the civil war and to en-— 
courage resistance to Japan’s in- 
exorable advance. In 1932 she had © 
organized a hospital at Chiaotung ~ 
University. After 1937 she man- 
aged the China Defense League — 
for war relief and moved to Hong 
Kong. It was not until 1940 that 
Madame Sun and her sisters got 
together publicly to encourage 
continued resistance to Japan, 
when the Wang Ching-wei faction 
of the Kuomintang had sold out 
to the Japanese. In 1941 Madame 
Sun went to live in Chungking, 
returning to Shanghai only in 
1945. 


Frew people have known Soong 
Chingling well—not even her own 
sisters. She is aloof by nature. 
She has also learned to be in- 
telligently suspicious of people, 
for she has many times found 
her trust betrayed. One after an- 
other of her acquaintances, Chi- 
nese and foreign, have turned 
phony. China is a severe ordeal 
for the liberal intellectuals. They 
survive with difficulty. Many be- 
come cynics or alcoholics. It is in 
contrast with this common re- 
action to Chinese politics that 
Soong Chingling shines out as a 
symbol of integrity and of belief 
in her own people. Since 1915, 
every kind of individual has tried 
to utilize Soong Chingling. But 
she has never lost her head. 

Her keen understanding of 
Chinese politics is derived from 
long, hard experience. In addi- 
tion, she has that vision without 
which political persons must per- 
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+h. She has had to think out 
1ings for herself, both on foreign 
nd domestic issues. She writes 
early all her own speeches and 
-atements. Her mind is decisive 
1d original. However, she is not 
1e shrewd, calculating type, but 
intuitive. Yet, compare her 
qalyses of Chinese politics with 
le fuzzy emanations from high 
embers of Chiang Kai-Shek’s 
overnment. 
When I first met Soong Ching- 
ng, early in 1932, she gave me 
ie books on China by Scott Near- 
g and Bertrand Russell. She 
uid: ‘““You have come to China at 
very dark time, but this is only 
mporary. These books are not 
irticularly good but they do 
ke the long view. You must 
ive the long view to understand 
lina.” 
Without a satirical sense of 
imor she could never have sur- 
ved in spite of her vein of iron. 
le has one trait in common with 
r sisters and brothers, together 
th a special sensitiveness to un- 
vorable publicity. Like Charlie 
ong, they are all frank, direct, 
en, and undiplomatic. This per- 
ts them to get along well with 
-eigners, but it causes them to 
ve more trouble with the Chi- 
se. Chingling is the only one 
io has been successful as a 
litical personality among the 
inese. She is one of the most 
sitive and outspoken personali- 
Ss in China and has multitudes 
political enemies, but few per- 
1al enemies. 
iverything Soong Chingling 
S is in good taste. She has al- 
ys been gracious and well-bred 
nature. She would be adored 
the servants in the White 
use or in the Kremlin. She has 
tinction in manner and dress, 


without class distinction. In a 
word, she is democratic. And she 
has superb dignity. 

She is a fascinating combina- 
tion of Chinese characteristics 
and foreignization. One character- 
istic is quite un-Chinese: she is 


loyal to those for whom she has 
shown friendship to the last ex- 
tremity, but once she makes up 
her mind against a person, she 
cuts him off frankly and uncom- 
promisingly. This causes resent- 
ment. It is difficult for her even 
to talk with political enemies. 
This also is an un-Chinese char- 
acteristic, for discoursing with an 
enemy is an art in China. 

Her moral strength and endur- 
ance are immense. She has lived in 
the middle of intraparty intrigue 
and confiict since her marriage in 
1915. She takes this in her stride, 
even though she is very sensitive 
by nature. She is not a little per- 
son with a little mind but one of 
broad understanding and vision. 
The inspiration of Soong Ching- 
ling will go down through gen- 
erations. It will be the story of 
a woman—good, beautiful, and 
true—who was tested by long and 
varied ordeal and found to be 
adequate. For those who know 
what a pounding Soong Chingling 
has been subjected to in the cyclo- 
tron of Chinese history, she will 
seem one of the indestructible 
human atoms—Soong Chingling, 
the unfissionable. 
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PUCK WITH A CAMERA 


It 18s a Puck-with-a-camera, Wee- 
gee, who here comments on the 
“very tragical mirth” of the open- 
ing of an exhibition at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art. New York 
police reporter - photographer 
turned author (Naked City and 
Weegee’s People), Weegee is a 
man who watches life from an 
incorruptible, though growing 
and changing point of view. He 
has had enough compliments to 
turn the head of the most modest 
man. His pictures, which used to 
sell for $5 each, now net him as 
much as $400 for a single night’s 
work. But he still looks at life 
with a warm and honest sympa- 
thy. He is not, however, indis- 


Not a Coney Island mirror, nor a stretching 


picture, this is a Weegee photo-caricature. 


criminating; he has his likes and 
his vigorous dislikes and he is 
not afraid of showing either. 

When painter Stuart Davis’ ex- 
hibition opened, Weegee took his 
place among the habitués of the 
Modern Museum on New York’s 
53rd Street. His camera, usually 
so kind to human foibles, made 
sharp comment. What he thought 
of the critics, the patrons, the 
artists, and just the plain hang- 
ers-on, he tells on these pages. He 
looked from his vantage point as 
a photographer who has seen the 
whole of a city’s life, who under- 
stands the implications of its tene- 
ment fires, its hungry, its drunks, 
its beaten. He looked at the 
“peautiful people,” the blessed, 
the lucky, the envy of our time, 
whose perfumes, success, tweeds, 
and pampered ulcers represent 
the goal of a culture. He watched 
what might be called a fruition 
of that culture—an Event in the 
Art World. And he did not like 
what he saw. 

It is not the mechanical tech- 
nique involved in making these 
pictures which makes them out- 
standing. Weegee, in the true 
news’ photographer’s tradition, 
merely used his Speed Graphic, 
flashoff camera, f 8 at 1/200 of a 
second, to shoot them. When he 
had developed the film, he real- 
ized that to say what he wanted 
he must speak in hyperbole. So 
he placed the straight negatives 
in the enlarger and purposefully 
distorted them when printing. In 
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art lover looks like this to photographer Weegee, who took his camera to the opening of an 
bition at the Museum of Modern Art and later distorted the originals into amusing caricatures. 


Frctoytgpha by. Waegee 
at the Opiming 
of a MWNodtrn Anr Shew- 


H 


2n this critical finger pointed at 
=gee, he took his revenge in humor. 


As for Salvador Dali, the Puck-with-a- 
camera paid him back in his own coin. 


h case, he distorted the par- 
ilar feature, gesture, or man- 
of dress which struck him as 
core of his satire idea. 
Veegee registered with his 
lera at the Museum a world 
erent from that which he had 
viously known. Gone was the 
very, with its pursuit of for- 
fulness in friends, alcohol, 
srwaul. Gone were the men 
women who seek and who 
d, who must have other peo- 
In their place Weegee saw 
ther group. 
o him these men and women 
he Museum were people who 
led others, yes; but only as 
ickground against which they 
ht act. Weegee does not re- 
1 this Dali-peopled world with 
ction. 
| fact, he says: “Laugh, for 
is us. This is what we have 
e to. The best we can be. The 
we can offer. The goal for 
+h we strive—this barbered 
perfumed world. Laugh.” 
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Did you ever look over your shoulder and 
see someone smiling beyond all reason? If so, 
you will recognize the spirit of the distortion 
in the happy face of this exhibition spectator. 


The ladies came in for their share of the fun, 
too, when Weegee saw Dawn Powell, the 
author, as a woman whose speech was 
cut short by the gesture of a man’s hand. 
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Uther People 


M@Wuat Dip Mary ANN WANT? 


No matter how long and thor- 
oughly I stay married I can never 
get over the bachelor’s curiosity 
as to what women and children 
are talking about. Many a long 
night have I lain in bed trying to 
figure out just what my wife 
meant when she said something 
to Mary Ann or just what Ferna 
was doing when she wasn’t doing 
anything that she shouldn’t be 
doing. 

For instance, we are sitting on 
the lawn and to the rear of us, 
where the eye cannot see, the 
children are playing. My wife is 
likely as not knee-deep in her 
beadwork. 


Abruptly she raises 
her head and shouts: ‘Ferna! 
What are you doing?” 

From the _ distance comes 


Ferna’s faint breathless piping: 
“Nothing, Mummie.” 
“Well, stop it,’’ my wife insists. 
“Yes, Mummie,” says Ferna. 
Now, there is a puzzle. How did 
Mummie know Ferna was doing 
nothing at that precise moment? 
And why did Ferna have to stop? 
Or perhaps it will be about 9 
P.M. and we will be sitting in 
the living room listening to the 
radio. Suddenly a_ sleepy-eyed, 
pajama-clad Mary Ann ambles 


into the room, blinking and 
rubbing her eyes. She smiles 
vaguely. 


“Get back to bed,” says Mum- 


eo. ee Se 


mie. “What do you want any 
way?” 

“T didn’t want anything,” Mall 
Ann explains calmly. “I just 
wanted something.” 

Then she goes quietly back tc 
bed. Figuring that out alone 
could take me days. What did 
Mary Ann want? What didn’t she 
want? And did she or did she not 
not-get it? 

Finally (since I have to vm 
both of them to bed in a minute 
their mother having gone to @ 
lecture on how to put children te 
bed) ... finally then, I shall men 
tion the double-take, reverse, self 
revolving conversation whic 


goes something like this: 

“Ferna, did you go over to Mrs 
E’s and ask her for cookies ane 
pickles?” 


“No, Mummie. I didn’t go near 
rs. H’s.” 
“Well, don’t do it again.” 
“No, Mummie. She didn’t have 
iy anyway. Besides I only ate 
1e. Mary Ann ate two and asked 
r more.” 
“Were you over there, 
ary Ann?” 
“No, Mummie.” 
“Well, don’t do it again.” 
Both together: “No, Mummie, 
arest.” 
They weren’t there, they ate 
me and they won’t do it again. 
‘ter sessions like that I often 
ynder if it isn’t all some sort of 
secret code. 

—Robert Fontaine 
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THE VIRUS AND THE MUSE 


The only list of literary names 
iger than that of Associated 
zagazine Contributors is that of 
e writers who’ve had TB. Tu- 
rculosis, it seems, is the occu- 
tional disease of literary gen- 
s—with alcoholism running it a 
stant second: Keats, Shelley, 
H. Lawrence, Katherine Mans- 
Id, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
ekhov, Voltaire, Francis 
ound of Heaven) Thompson, 
Iton, Pope, Goethe, Schiller, 
liére, Walt Whitman, Thoreau, 
wthorne, Washington Irving, 

Francis—to say nothing of 
scartes, Kant, Locke, and Spin- 
4. TB was prevalent even in 
> 2nd century, and a physician 
that day, one Aretaeus, describ- 
r symptoms, noted that during 
» period of the disease, ‘‘the 
ength of the mind often sur- 
sses that of the body.” Many 
stors have had their theories on 
» subject, some of them going 
far as to say that not only do 
ters accomplish great feats in 
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spite of the germ, but actually 
often seem to be inspired by their 
physical condition. 

George Bernard’ Shaw has 
never apparently had TB. The 
day he celebrated his 90th birth- 
day, July 25, 1946, he was still 
walking briskly down the garden 
lane to his workshop, fiddling 
with his typewriter, and making 
sharp remarks about would-be in- 
terviewers. He was, believe it or 
not, older than Oscar Wilde, older 
than Crown Prince Rudolf (May- 
erling), older than Anton Che- 
khov, older than Toulouse-Lau- 
trec, than President Teddy Roose- 
velt, than Edith Wharton, or than 
Puccini would be if still alive. 
Good as his record is, he still 
doesn’t compete with Sophocles, 
who wrote Oedipus at Colonus at 
90, and Titian, who painted the 
famous Pieta at the age of 99. 
Titian was doing some of his best 
work in his 90’s, and died at 99 
only because the plague got him. 

—Bernardine Kielty Scherman 


@ CORRECTION 


Franklin Pierce Adams once 
earned my sincere, if grudging, 
admiration. I mailed him a poem, 
while he was editing his news- 
paper column, on the 25th. The 
morning of the 28th, it came back 
—without comment. 

Intrigued by such unheard-of 
speed, I subscribed underneath 
the rejected poem: “There’s one 
nice thing about F.P.A.—He sends 
back your poem the very next 
day,” and mailed it back. 

On the 30th the poem arrived. 
This time there was a correction. 

“Next” had been deleted from 
my postscript. In its place F.P.A. 
had substituted “same.” 

—kRuth Hagel 
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m@ Mr, VITAMINS, AND My FRIENDS 

Do I need vitamins? 

As I note more and more of my 
friends tossing pills into their 
mouths, I begin to wonder. Since 
they toss pills and not fish, and 
since most of my friends are not 
seals, it’s unlikely that they’re re- 
warding themselves for balanc- 
ing balls on their noses. So I have 
been asking what’s the big idea. 

They tell me these are vitamins. 
Then, unless they are quickly 
clubbed into silence, they launch 
into a windy harangue about 
how they felt sluggish, irritable, 
and run-down for years, and then 
somebody put them next to ribo- 
flavin and, sure enough, since 
they’ve been taking these taste- 
less capsules they feel like new 
men or women. They now leap 
out of bed with a song, and.con- 
fidently expect to outlast the 
pyramids and maybe even Ber- 
narr Macfadden. Most of these 
friends don’t look any healthier 
than they ever did. For the most 
part they look like unemployed 
saxophone players. But maybe 
they do not feel as seedy as they 
look, and maybe I, too, should be- 
come a pill popper. 

What dashes me, however, is 
the fact that you can’t be sure 
what vitamin you need. That 
dashes me. (‘‘Dash” used in this 
classy sense is a verb and is no 
relation to punctuation of the 
same name.) Take _ riboflavin. 
Lots of people swear by it, but, 
according to a book I have here, 
“riboflavin, earlier named Vita- 
min G, is commonly known as 
B-2.” Here is a vitamin that has 
used an alias on at least two oc- 
casions and obviously has been 
up to no good. Maybe it has re- 
formed, because it is now said to 
prevent pimples and cracks at the 


corner of the mouth. Obviously 
that’s for me. 

But so is nicotinic acid. This 
jawbreaker, also called niacin- 
amide, stops pellagra, whatever 
that is, and its deficiency over 
protracted intervals may cause e 
insanity. I have the feeling that 
I have not had any niacinamide 
since 1928. While that may not 
classify as a protracted interval, 
it is protracted enough for me, so 
I am going to want some of that 
first thing in the morning. 

As for thiamine, which is also 
known at B-1 See how compli- 
cated all this is? One minute it’s 
thiamine, the next it’s B-1. If you 
ask me, we will not get the chaos 
out of the vitamin game until we 
line up all these vitamins and 
christen them, using names that 
can be pronounced (if that 
doesn’t violate the ethics of the 
medical associations). 

I am not going to be goaded 
into attacking the medical pro- 
fession at this time, but I will say 
in passing that I strongly disap- 
prove of a doctor’s talent for 
writing “aspirin” in a way that 
makes it cost $3.00. 

But to get back to thiamine— 
thiamine promotes growth and 
produces sound, sturdy bodies, 
and so I will take some of that 
too, if you don’t mind, because I 
can think of several noses that 
will not go long unpunched when 
I am somewhat stronger and 
sturdier. 

See how it is? All these vitae 
mins sound very good. Even Vita- 
min A, a harmless old fraud that 
is supposed to prevent colds— 
and just show me one that it ever 
prevented. As I say, they sound 
very worth-while, and so it is ap- 
parent that I will have to take 
them all. —Ralf Kircher 
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